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FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 
STARTS WITH A 
FINE CAMERA 


are things 
of the past! 
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“NOW” OLYMPUS OM-2 


Other automatic 35mm SLR cameras have ‘“‘memory” 
units that ‘“‘remember” exposure information just be- 
fore taking the picture. The OM-2 has a better idea! A 
unique metering system that measures light directly at today. It’s an 
the film plane DURING THE ACTUAL EXPOSURE! So, ZS ‘ - 
without a “memory,” the OM-2 automatically takes unforgettable 
accurate exposures every time—all the way up to 60 camera. 
seconds. And with Olympus Motor Drive, shoot at a 

speedy 5 frames per second. Think about it! Acamera 

which retains the same intelligent features as the OM-1 

and is the “brains” behind the complete OM system 

of over 200 accessories. 


} 


See the new 
Olympus OM-2 


Invest in a Leica CL, the 
finest compact camera 
in the world. 





The Leica CL is 
the finest precision 
compact rangefinder 
camera available 
today at any price 

It is also the only 
compact rangefinder 
with interchangeable 
lenses, and with 
through-the- lens 
metering 

The new CL weighs 
less than half, and is 

about half the size of an ordinary 35mm camera 

li is in every way a Leica, with extraordinary 
quality and precision engineering 

The CL shares another feature with every 
Leica ever built: its ability to hold value better 
than any other camera. Because it is small, the 
new CL is a great take-me-along camera 
Because it is aLeica, the CL can take superb 
photos. And it can also be a 
great investment. Come in for 
a demonstration 
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The Canon TI0ED 
Small size, BIG potential! 


The new Canon 110 cameras are small in size, but offer a 
host of big performance features—features that put them 
into a class by themselves. They're not made like any other 
“pocket” cameras. They're made to compete with larger 
formats in convenience, construction and especially picture 
quality. The 110ED, with its built-in date imprinting mech- 
anism, can help you remember all the good times you've 
had, even when your own memory won't. 


Check out the new Canon 110ED soon. You'll find that it's 
true that great things come in small packages! 


e Fast, sharp Canon all-glass lenses 

e Date imprinting mechanism with the 110ED 

¢ Fully automatic exposure for a wide range of lighting conditions 
¢ Coupled rangefinder with the 110ED 

e Automatic flash photography with the new Canolite ED 


It’s a lot of little 
camera at a 


PICTURE AMERICA little 


price. 


POLAROID LAND CAMERA 


This may be the camera you've 
been waiting for. 


An inexpensive camera that lets 
you see the big color pictures 
you take, on the spot, with 
nothing to time, to peel, or to 
throw away. 


And it couldn't be simpler to 
use. Just slip in a 10-shot SX-70 
film pack. Estimate the distance 
(3’ to infinity). Frame, press the 
red button. 


With a businesslike whirr, the 
camera does everything else — 
computes exposure, selects 


Rental Service Available 
Focusing on = Photographic Ss, 
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shutter speed, starts 
development, hands you a 
developing picture. The picture 
is hard and dry. You can stick it 
in your pocket. Or you can 
watch the colors grow more 
vivid and life-like before you 
very eyes. 


This new little camera is 
Polaroid’s Pronto! It fits 
perfectly in the palm of your 
hand. Hangs lightly around your 
neck. Weighs just 16 ounces. 
Takes big, beautiful pictures 
indoors (with self-contained 10- 
shot FlashBar); or out. 


- LEO ALOMAR Sy EF Gas 
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BOSTON 284 Boylston St., Opp. Public Garden 266-6366 
CAMBRIDGE Harvard Sq., Opp. Widener Library 868-2366 
CAMBRIDGE. 185 Alewife Br. Pkwy., Fresh Pond Circle 868-2366 
QUINCY 1387 Hancock St. in Quincy Square 773-8500 











CAMERA STORES Our 40th Anniversary Year! 
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PICTUREBOOK: SNAPSHOT ESTHETICS 


Photos that only a mother could love 


by Jon Holmes 

Without doubt, the snapshot 
is America’s chosen medium of 
self-expression. Americans made- 
almost 100 pictures per house- 
hold in 1974, for a total of nearly 
6.4 billion amateur exposures. 
New England alone added $440 
million to the coffers of photo- 
graphic manufacturers, sup- 
pliers and dealers that year. (All 
figures from the 1975-76 Wolf- 
man Report.) The only competi- 
tive means of communication in 
America in terms of either fre- 
quency of practice or dollars 
spent is the gentle art of lying to 
each other in barrooms. 

The term snapshot, like a good 
part of the medium of photo- 
graphy, was invented by Sir 
John F. W. Herschel. The im- 
agery he had in mind related to 
the quick blast of a shotgun, al- 
most without aim, at a grouse 
breaking cover. Herschel might 
have had second thoughts about 
the term he’d coined after sit- 
ting with his head ia an iron 
brace for one of Julia Margaret 
Cameron’s seven-minute collo- 
dian-plate portraits, but despite 
the general inappropriateness of 
the word “‘snap,” at the time, the 
concept of snapshooting — non- 
serious photography for the com- 


mon: people — was born back 
when photography itself was in 
its infancy. 

The man who changed the 
snapshot’s diapers and taught it 
to walk was Kodak’s corporate 
father, George Eastman, who 
first marketed dry photosen- 
sitive plates. These were a step 
forward from earlier wetplate 
processes, but still weren’t ideal 
for fast or casual photography. 
Later Eastman introduced the 
revolutionary flexible film and 
then, in 1886, a box camera call- 
ed the “Kodak.’’ Amateur pho- 
tographers paid $25 for the box, 
loaded at the factory. The orig- 
inal Kodak took round format 
pictures; when all the frames 
were exposed, the snapshooter 
was expected to mail the whole 
thing back to Eastman in Roch- 
ester, where for the sum of $10 
more the company would pro- 
cess the film and return 100 
mounted prints plus the reload- 
ed camera. 

Over the years, increasing 
technological sophistication 
made snapshot photography fas- 
ter, cheaper and easier. Film 
changed from black-and-white 
to color and camera manufac- 
turers occasionally produced 
better and more versatile cam- 
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eras at a price within the reach of 


the people. 

The following statistics should 
dispel some of the commonly 
held myths surrounding the 
state of photography in Amer- 
ica. Consider, for example, that 
all the 35 mm single lens reflex 
cameras sold in this country dur- 
ing 1974 amounted to less than 5 
percent of the total number of 
cameras sold. Of all the cameras 
with a price tag of $100 or more 
sold in 1974 and we assume in 
1975, the Polaroid SX-70 Land 
camera sold more than all other 
brands combined. (That’s Nik- 
on, Canon, Hasselblad, Pentax, 
Rollei, Leica, Mamiya, Min- 
olta, etc.) 

According to a former product 
manager for all color films at 
Eastman Kodak, there is more 
Kodacolor 126 (big Instamatic) 
print film sold than all other 
films combined. That figure is 
particularly astonishing since it 
implies that 126 sales exceed the 
amount of film burned in the 8 to 
9 million pocket Instamatic cam- 
eras sold by Kodak in 1974. 

Another astonishing and un- 
expected bit of trivia tells us that 
of all the photographs made in 
this country last year, 77 per- 
cent became. prints, rather than 
slides, and 87 percent were in 
color. (Still wonder why you 
can’t get monochromatic photo- 
graphic papers with rich, silvery 
blacks any more?) 

Perhaps the time has come to 
define our most obvious term. 
The snapshot is a piece of visual 
information recorded by an ama- 
teur — a partisan amateur. It is 
a spontaneous record of what 
happened “‘in front of” the cam- 
era. The snapshot is a visual aide 
de memoire, virtually meaning- 
less without additional verbal in- 
formation. (No, I don’t have any 


§ idea why your Uncle Dwight has 
4 his 


pants down at the Thanks- 
giving dinner table.) 

The snapshot is event-orien- 
ted, as evidenced by the jump in 
photo sales just before June wed- 
t 





dings and major holidays. The 
pure snapshot photographer is 
conscious of his subject, the gen- 
eral action before him and his 
immediate emotional environ- 
ment. Typically he is without 
any visual vocabulary other than 
the simple instructions that 
come with his camera — move 
closer, keep the sun over your 
shoulder, don’t let the lamppost 
grow out of Martha’s head. 

By this definition, most 
‘“*news”’ photography would qual- 
ify as snapshots, particularly in 
light of the growing trend for 
modern news management ex- 
perts (otherwise known as pub- 
lic relations officers, press secre- 
taries or spokespersons) to pro- 
vide the working press with “‘pic- 
ture opportunities.” You’ve seen 
them — the handshake, the cow- 
boy hat, the president of the 
United States making his own 
breakfast. 

In McLuhan’s electronic glo- 
bal village, Betty Ford is just as 
much a part of your family as 
your Uncle Dwight in Seattle. 
This makes Newsweek's picture 
of the First Mama talking over 
her CB radio just another fam- 
ily snapshot. 

As you might expect, there is a 
great deal of dissension over this 
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point. My best friends tell me 
news photography is much more 
sophisticated than snapshoot- 
ing. I don’t believe it — not in all 
cases, anyway. First, there are a 
lot of talented amateurs around. 
The differences between the two 
are simply that professionals use 
better equipment and that they 
generally record the bad news. 
Snapshooters prefer the bright- 
er moments of life. 

The other argument my 
friends make is that the news 
photograph is intended for pub- 
lic consumption, while the snap- 
shot is a more personal doc- 
ument. I guess they have never 
been buttonholed by a proud 
grandmother or seen eight trays 
of slides taken at the Indianapo- 
lis 500 from 1954 to 1968. The on- 
ly reason the snapshot is a pri- 
vate document is that most 
snapshooters do not have access 
to a printing press. (In the par- 
lance of copyright lawyers, by 
the way, the term “publication” 
covers the private showing of an 
image to your best friend.) 

Much has been made of late 
about the acceptance of the 
snapshot as an art form. Aper- 
ture recently devoted an entire 
issue to the subject. Recogniz- 

Continued on page 22 
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INSTANT COMES TO ROCHESTER 


Somebody's bound to call it “Kodak’s Polaroid-camera " 


by Weston Andrews 

On April 20, Eastman Kodak 
entered the field of instant pho- 
tography by unveiling the EK4 
and EK6 instant cameras and 
the PR-10 instant processing 
print film. The anticipation of 
the event had been as great as 
that for any other single photog- 
raphic development. Photog- 
raphers and others who follow 
the field speculated that the Ko- 
dak instant photography sys- 
tems might be as revolutionary a 
departure from instant pho- 
tography as we know it as Polar- 
oid’s process was from conven- 
tional processing when that com- 
pany introduced its first pro- 
ducts in 1947. 

Instead, the process intro- 
duced by Kodak has done little 
more than serve to define the di- 
vergent philosophies of Roches- 
ter, New York and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

It all began, so the legend goes, 
with a little girl’s question to her 
father, Edwin H. Land, inven- 
tor of the synthetic polarizer 
identified by Polaroid sun glas- 

“Daddy,” she asked, “why 
can’t I see it now?” Of course she 
was referring to a picture her 
father had taken of her that 
would take several days to be de- 
veloped and printed. 

Dr. Land’s answer would take 
several years. But for the next 30 
years, the word Polaroid would 
be synonymous with instant 
photography and the very idea of 
seeing life in pictures at the mo- 
ment it happens. Furthermore, 
instant photography would be- 
come synonymous with inven- 
tion. We have come to ask, 
‘“‘What’s new from Polaroid?” — 
on the assumption that the com- 








The new Kodak EK4 and EK6 cameras for instant photography 


pany never stops improving its 
products. 

Kodak could see that the vast 
market of snapshooters — whose 
pictures they had been proces- 
sing since the days of long skirts, 
wide hats and Brownie cameras 
— had grown during the mid- 
‘60s with the introduction of the 
low-priced instant cameras such 
as the Polaroid ‘“‘Swinger.”’ And 
they did not see themselves in 
the picture. Instant pictures may 
have been regarded as an expen- 
sive novelty in the early years 
when the state-of-the-art stop- 


ped at sepia prints and large bul- 
ky cameras, but by the mid-’60s 
Polaroid technology had intro- 
duced high-speed black and 
white film, 60-second color and a 
line of instant professional and 
industrial films. This was clear- 
ly the time for Kodak to begin re- 
search and development of its 
own instant system. 

Kodak was not without exper- 
ience in the production of in- 
stant films since they had pro- 
duced all the color negative ma- 
terial for Polaroid’s color films 
until the introduction of the SX- 


70 and the Polacolor 2 film. At 
that point, the Cambridge firm 
built its own negative coating 
plant in New Bedford. 
Kodak’s experience had 
taught them that instant pho- 
tography film has its own reper- 
toire of idiosyncracies and pe- 
culiarities — variables over 
which they had always enjoyed 
some control with conventional 
Instamatic products. No longer 
would they be able to compen- 
sate for some minor error in ex- 
posure with corrective printing 
in their commercial processing 


facilities. If the picture taker 
miscalculated his flash distance 
and exposure, he would see his 
print and his mistake right away 
and wonder why he never had 
these problems with his Insta- 
matic. And there is no telling 
where he might make his pic- 
ture — standing on a snow bank 
or on a tropical beach. In either 
case the extremes of tempera- 
ture will have drastic effect on 
his results. Conventional color 
processing allows only a degree 
of variation in the processing 
temperature. The instant films 
are expected to work over the 
greatest range of climatic ex- 
tremes. 

It is when the shooting condi- 
tions are ideal and the best pos- 
sible picture is made that in- 
stant photography must stand 
its most severe test —- compar- 
ing the colors of the print to the 
colors of reality, in the same 
light and at the same time that 
the picture was made. There is 
no “trip to the drugstore,” no 
“aesthetic distance’’ — waiting 
to see the print until the colors 
are just a memory. The picture 
taker can pass judgment on the 
spot. 

Kodak’s experience in know- 
ing what their customers want 
predates the instant era. Hav- 
ing filled the world’s family al- 
bums for generations, Kodak al- 
so knows the amateur’s limita- 
tions. Further marketing sur- 
veys of a public already more or 
less aquainted with instant pho- 
tography showed that the buy- 
ing public wanted a simple, less 
expensive instant photography 
camera. 

Kodak’s challenge came not 

Continued on page 21 





Canon Photo Specials 


Canon 


Canon 
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Everything a fine SLR should be. 
Loaded with every important pro- 
fessional feature, including Can- 
on’s QL Loading system and an un- 
excelled range of accessories even 
a booster meter. 


vine 


See the all-new Canon TX, a pic- 
ture-minded, quality SLR at an 
economy price! Center-weighted 
TTL metering, hotshoe for cord- 
less flash and the famous Canon 
breechlock lens mount to accept 
nearly 40 Canon lenses! 


The preferred automatic! Shutter 
priority exposure system, manual 


override ¢ Electronic shutter 
speeds from 1 second to 30 sec- 
onds in discrete increment steps ¢ 
1/2 to 1/1000 second shutter 
speeds and stop-down diaphragm 
even if power fails Fully automatic 
with FD lenses, also accepts FL 
lenses ¢ Exposure meter is center- 
weighted, blue silicon cell for rapid 
response in low light conditions. 


List Price $406.00 
NOW 


$230°° 


w/F1.8 Lens 
(1.4 lens $265.99) 


List Price $307.00 
(w/case) 
NOW 


$163° 


Without Case 


List Price $580.00 
NOW 


$3367’ 


w/F1.8 Lens 





We stock a complete line of all Canon equipment. To insure your immediate photo en- 
joyment, we will answer any questions and offer any instruction necessary so you will be 
able to use your camera properly. 


Washington World of Photography 


503 Washington St., Boston « Ph. 426-3580 
Hours: Daily 9:30-6:00 Monday nites till 7 P.M. 











713 MASS. AVE. 
ARLINGTON 








OM-1 w/1.8 
OM-1 w/1.4 





OLYMPU 





list Our 
Price Price 
399.95 249.95 
454.95 289.95 


OM-2 1S IN STOCK 





COME AND GET IT 
ZUIKO LENSES 


24mm 28 
28mm f3.5 
100mm f2.8 
135mm f3.5 
135mm f2.8 





35RD Kit 
35RC Kit 


85-205Macro Zoom 
35-105 Zoom 


35-85 Zoom 


Our 
List Price Price 


279.95 182.95 
219.95 139.95 
219.95 139.95 
189.95 122.50 
249.95 163.95 


75mm-150mm Zoom 369.95 239.95 
OLYMPUS COMPACTS 


~ List Our 
Price Price 
199.95 129.95 
139.95 99.95 





Price 
269.00 169.95 
359.00 219.95 
SERIES 1VMC 


Price 


499.50 289.95 


70-210 Macro Zoom 469.95 277.95 





CAMERAS INC. 





Fl w/1.8 
EF w/1.8 
FTB w/1.8 
TX w/1.8 


FTb body 
TX body 


Our 
Price 


List 
Price 
664.00 384.95 
580.00 319.95 
406.00 219.95 
307.00 157.95 


165.95 
119.95 





648-8111 





~ 





Minolta 





PENTAX 





=> 








292 
283 
352 
273 
253 
202 
200 





Plenty of 


FLASH 








Vivitar 


Our 
Price 
89.95 
79.95 
74.95 
59.95 
31.95 
24.95 
19.95 


List 
Price 
139.95 
119.95 
109.95 





CANON COMPACTS 





Our 

Price 

Cannet G111 17 89.95 
Cannonet 28 64.95 


CANON MOVIE 
CAMERA 


Canon 


AUTO ZOOM 814 
ELECTRONIC 


List Price 
$560.00 
Our Price 


$299.95 


Sound Movie 
Camera XL40S 


List Price $400.00 
Our Price $249.95 












































































J List Our 
Price Price Price Price 
200 w/2.0 $305.00 $169.959 k2w/1.8 598.25 339.95 
201 w/1.7 370.00 215.958 xxw/18 431.75 249.95 
202 w/ 1.7 420.00 248.958 waw/is 378.00 217.95 
XE-5 w/1.7 525.00 309.958 2ammr35 19950 124.95 
XE-w/1.7 595.00 349.959 spotmatic F 37450 209.95 
XK w/AE finder & 1.7 lens 748.00 399.95 
Rokkor-X Honeywell Strobes 
Lenses sin our 
,; Price rice 
jue a 380S 9995 59.95 
2am 128 s23000 $148.00 | — 
28mm F2.8 190.00 124.00 
Sam 12.8 13000 88.00 TTR COAG MG Came ; 
135mm 3.5 130.00 88.00 : 
135mm 2.8 1s000 «118.00 MAUR RUURUURC TCT 
50mm £3.5 Macro 240.00 154.00 
100mm 3.5 Macro 400.00 oe | 
200mm £4.5 185.00 _ — 
(eumig ” 
CELTIC LENSES Sie all 
CAMERA 
135mm F3.5 90.00 54.00 


SPECIAL $239.95 
MOVIE PROJECTOR 
610D 
SPECIAL $144.95 





PLUS MINTOLA 
REBATE PROGRAM 





SIMMON 


PRO-LAB 
B-66 
List Price $252.50 


Our Price 


$169.95 


OMEGA B-600 
List Price $129.95 





List Our 
Price Price 
F2S photo w/2.0 $869.50 sae 
F2 Ph 753. : 
2 Photo w/2.0 53.50 5 OLYMPUS 
Pearicorder-S : 
Nikk P. ee = 
ts your tingertips 
ikkormat em $124.95" 
List Our 
Price Price 
EL w/2.0 $584.50 $359.95 
FT2 w/2.0 411.50 238.95 











ALL BRAND 
NEW CAMERAS 
UP-TO-DATE 


LAY AWAYS 
ACCEPTED 


No Dealers Please 


MAIL ORDERS 
TRADE-INS 
ACCEPTED 


OPEN FRIDAY TILL 9:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY TILL 6:00 P.M. 
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Snapshots from the eye of a pro 


The snapshot — the common 
photo — has been invading the 
galleries from several directions. 
Recently New Yorkers and Bos- 
tonians have been treated, and 
occasionally mistreated, to en- 
tire gallery shows consisting of 
blurred, color-false Polaroid 
prints; exhibitions of pseudo- 
snaps taken with professional 
cameras by photographers who 
made it a point to abuse their 
prints into mediocrity and shows 
of little pictures taken with Ko- 
dak Instamatic (and worse) cam- 
eras. 

Most such efforts are based on 
the notion that it is necessary to 
bridge the gap between the kind 
of pictures that grandmothers 
treasure and the framed and 
matted masterpieces people try 
to sell for four-figure ransoms. 

It’s not necessary either to de- 
fend or invalidate the idea of 
presenting artless art as art, but 
the snapshot shows as we know 
them are all doomed to die as 
curiosities because there is real- 
ly no excuse for them: Snap- 
shots can be found art; but nev- 
er an art form. 

The proper approach is to im- 
pose some realism on the whole 
issue of private vs. public art and 
look for a way to apply the snap- 
shot to the gallery rather than 
the gallery to the snapshot. 

As an example, we present 
here some selected photographs 
by ARC — the pseudonym or 
“‘lens-name”’ of one Abe Frajnd- 
lich, a 30-year-old, German-born 
photographer currently living 
and working with Minor White 
in Arlington. Frajndlich’s first 
book, Figments (published un- 
der his full name), is, in his own 
words, “‘an attempt to approach 
photography as a beginner . . . to 
show people what to look for in 
photographs by using a visual in- 
terpreter.”” 

The visual interpreter is an ac- 
tress, dancer and mime named 
Rosebud Conway, and Figments 
is an essay of photographs in 
which Rosie acts, dances and 
mimes in juxtaposition with 
cityscape ‘scenes, various props 
and people. Frajndlich worked 
on the material for two years, ac- 
cumulating more than 3400 
negatives of Rosie in various sit- 
uations. 


Because Frajndlich sought to 
make each photograph mean- 
ingful to people who are not 
schooled in looking at or inter- 
preting photographs, and be- 
cause Frajndlich has managed to 
carry this visual innocence into 
some of his other work, his pic- 
tures provide an ideal example of 
the universal language of snap- 
shots applied to serious photo- 
graphy. 

There is, of course, a league or 
two of distance between ARC’s 
photographs and the ones your 
Aunt Mary keeps in her family 
album. The quality differential 
is obvious, and there is the point 
that ARC’s work is public and 
purposeful — his pictures are 
done for art’s sake rather than as 
keepsakes. But the basic snap- 
shot formulas are here, lurking 
behind the public concepts. 
ARC’s people perform, pose and 
stare at the camera just like 
the family at the Memorial Day 
picnic. 

Recently ARC undertook a 
project to. photograph members 
of Boston’s Theatre Experiment 
Laboratory in scenes from their 
recent Noh play adaptations by 
the modern Japanese writer 
Mishima. ARC took the project 
beyond traditional theatre pho- 
tography and into the streets, 
where he photographed actors 
wearing traditional costume in 
appropriate but modern set- 
tings. The results are somewhat 
deeper than the pictures people 
take of family and friends clown- 
ing for the snapshot camera, but 
the basic similarities are there. 

ARC is currently working on a 
book tentatively entitled Lives I 
Never Lived, which will be made 
up entirely of pictures of White 
in the costumes of his day- 
dreams — a snapshot formula if 
ever there was one. 

ARC, a serious fine art photo- 
grapher, does not regard his work 
as super-sophisticated snap- 
shooting. But the elements of 
easily understood approaches 
and visual simplicity pervade his 
work, proving, perhaps more 
than all the steam-rollered pro- 
fessional but unprofessional- 
looking gallery work, that “‘snap- 
shot”’ is not by definition a dero- 
gatory term. 

— Clif Garboden 
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Clockwise from upper left: Untitled — friends pose even for professional photographers. From Figments — 
Rosebud Conway clowning for the camera, an amateur motif comes of age. From the Theatre Experiment 
Lab’s Mishima play, Sotoba Komachi. Another from Figments. Minor White in costume, from Lives | Never 
Lived. 
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FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


‘ve seen your face in the Regiscope files 


i D.C. Denison 

If you have ever cashed a 
check at a supermarket, chan- 
ces are that John Wilson has a 
rather uncomplimentary photo 
of you on file in his Needham of- 
fice. There are more than 500,000 
portraits in his collection, all 
taken by Regiscopes — those 
strange machines supermarkets 
now use to link customers with 
their checks. Most likely, your 
photo will simply remain in, 
John’s files, but should you ever 
try to make a supermarket sweep 
on a rubber check, it’s probable 
that his company, Regiscope of 
America, will greet you on the re- 
bound with a double portrait of 
you and your check against a 
background of Twinkies, Hos- 
tess Cupcakes, and Ring Dings. 

The Regiscope Dual-Lens ca- 
mera is the photographic main- 
stay of the supermarket. Its pri- 
mary feature is two lenses which 
simultaneously photograph the 
customer and his check. Both 
images are on a single frame of 
film, which makes the Regis- 
cope picture valuable in court 
cases. If a store owner took two 
pictures, one of the customer and 
another of the check, the cus- 
tomer could claim that the pho- 
tos were mixed up. With the 
Regiscope, there is no danger of 
tampering since the check and 
the check writer are on the same 
frame. 

When a storeowner pays $800 
for a Regiscope camera and $25 
for 2000 frames of film, he is buy- 
ing into a sophisticated system. 
When a check is presented, the 
tace of the check is stamped with 


a sequence number, then placed 
on a copyboard; a photo is made 
of the check and the person by 
depressing a lever that auto- 
matically releases the shutter 
mechanism on both lenses. 
When all of the 2000 photos have 
been taken, the store sends the 
film off to*the regional Regi- 
scope office where it is de- 





Did you ever wonder what those pictures looked like? 


veloped and stored. 

If a check turns out to be 
fraudulent, the merchant noti- 
fies the Regiscope office and 
gives them the sequence num- 
ber. The film frame is located, a 
4 x 5 positive print made of the 
transaction, and the print is sent 
to the store. The store can do 
whatever it wants with the film; 


usually, the manager will either 
post prints on the inside of cour- 
tesy booths or send them to the 
police. 


Usually male and much older 
than other criminals — late 20s 
or early 30s. High intelligence. 
Almost never from delinquency 
areas. Most are personally like- 


able and have a knack of con- 
vincing others. They like to live 
high and fast, being able to cona 
merchant or ‘snow a dame’ with 
equal dispatch. They are impul- 
sive and have a high divorce 
rate. 
— New York State police 
description of a typical 
check forger. 





THE CAMERA TRADER HAS WORKSHOPS FOR YOU TOO! 


Monday Evening May 24, 1976 6:45-9:45 P.M. Tuesday & Thursday JUNE 1 & 3, 1976 6:45-9:45 P.M. 


Fonda del Coro Rte. 9 


CREATIVE 


RAV 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Framingham, Ma. Fonda del Coro Rte. 9 Framingham, Ma. 


WORKSHOP 


CREATIVE 


CLOSE-UP 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
LIGHTING 








Learn how to get the kind of travel pictures that 
will make your trip "last a lifetime!" A seminar on the 
finer points of travel photography will help you improve 
all your travel pictures from the Cape to Tahiti. Topics 
covered will be: 


EQUIPMENT EXPOSURE 


Planning your trip arcund photography Protecting your film Explore the fascinating world of CLOSE UP photography! Discover beauty in the tiniest objects! one things 
larger than life! Learn to create dramatic still-lifes from the simplest materials. Capture the beauty of flowers and na- 
ture. 

You'll learn how to use the equipment that will fill your viewfinder with dramatic close-ups — how to use extension 
tubes, lens reversing rings, macro & micro lenses close-up lenses, bellows and more!! 

How to calculate exp e for cl ps. Learn how to use correction factors for tubes, bell 
versing rings, etc. 

Find out how to handle the toughest close-up lighting situations. Learn to light objects for texture & detail, subtie col- 
ors or exciting drama. Make one light act like several with reflectors. Use fiash for dramatic close-ups. 
HANDS ON EXPERIENCE! 

We'll have equipment available to fit most popular SLR cameras so you can actually take some close-ups at the 


workshop — be sure and bring your camera & some film!! We'll have several lighting setups for you to experiment with 
so you can actually create your own still lifes. 


Researching your subject Customs Regulations/restrictions 


What equipment to take Composition 








and re- 
Protecting your camera Pictures that tell a story 


This one-evening seminar will help you whenever 
you travel with a camera. 


RESERVATION FORM 


PHONE/ This will be a real workshop { 
and space is limited, 


so reserve your place early. | 





RESERVATION FORM 


STREET / PHONE/ 








CITY/TOWN/ STREET/ 


Zip/ 








Registration fee of $8.00 is enclosed for the TRAVEL Seminar. cor ad 





Registration fee of $20.00 is enclosed for the CLOSE-UP Workshop. 


Complete this form & return to The Camera Trader by May 28. 
250 Worcester Rd. 01701 (617) -620-0150 


250 Worcester Rd. (617) 620-0150 


Complete this form and return to The Camera Trader by May 21. i 
Ma 01701 | 


Framinghan, Framingham,Ma. 


——<——_ eae ee ae ee eee 


Nise 800 used 
loaded with features 


Bawer SE Micre(Qemo) 
list 829.90 


Kodak XL10 (new) 

Bauer Clim (Demo) 

Baver C2m (Demo) 
PROJECTOR 

Dual 8 Kodek(used) 

Bell & Howell Pentax mt. list 279.50 

film sound (used) 39.00 135 2.8 Soligor 


Bell & Howell Konica EE List 147.00 
cube proj (Demo) 40.08 | 135 35 Colic 


DARKROOM list 90.00 


35MM + 2% Lens 50MM Macro Celtic 
Lumines Paper-Sate list 160.00 


Ceccccccococccoooccococceccecoocooces 
CAMERA TRADER SPECIALS ‘act 49.00 


fekon TN 
35MM Camera (new) with 1.4 used 
Canon FTb with 1.8 Minolta H. Mata 7 
Miranda 0x3 Rolleiflex 2% 
1.8 & case with 75mm planar 
Miranda RE11 


used 
1.8 lens 
Mintela SRT Sc 
with 1.8 
Topcon 1 c-1 Auto 
with lens & case 


314.00 Across 


299.95 
375.00 


199.00 USED 35MM LENS SALE 


NEW LENS SPECIALS 


199.00 29.00 | 135 F2 CD Soligor 





MISC. CAMERA SPECIALS 
Miranda Sensorex EE 
1.4 lens (demo) 
list 399.00 
Miranda Sensores 11 
with lens (demo) 
$X70 (New) 
SX”? Ne. 2 (New) 
$X70 Ne. 3 (New) 


SPECIAL PURCHASE ON 
ELECTRONIC FLASH 
Raver £161 
Auto Matic 
Beaver £201 
Auto Matic 
Milde 912 
Auto Matic 
Milde 913 
Auto Matic 


POCKET INSTAMATIC SALE 

Prinze 202 11.89 
Argus mini list 39.95 21.00 
Argus carefree 110 18.70 
Kedek 48 Demo 
List 145.95 
Keystone 120 

everflash (used) 


ELECTRONIC FLASH ALL NEW 
Vivitar 283 
Vivitar 273 
Vivitar 272 
Seligor MKEA 
list 49.95 


99.00 
68.70 
68.70 


40% OFF List 
MISC. EQUIPMENT 
7x35 Binocular 


Buy a pet camera, we have a unique collection 


90.00 of cameras that don't work, very low prices. 


18.00 
A complete camera Checkup special at 10.00 
while you wait 











44.95 35.00 











In the case of Regiscopes, ne- 
cessity was the mother of inven- 
tion. With annual losses to mer- 
chants of over $800 million in 
fraudulent checks, “‘passing pa- 
per” has.to be one of America’s 
favorite indoor sports. Super- 
markets are the hardest hit, 
since they have become the lar- 
gest check cashers in the coun- 
try. They are also the most vul- 
nerable, because if they're too 
cautious and troublesome, hon- 
est customers will start to take 
their checks and their business 
elsewhere. If they are lenient 
with checks, however, they will 
lose their shirts to the clever 
breed of fraudulent check spe- 
cialists known as “paper han- 
gers.” 

Detective Jack Morrison, one 
of two check specialists with the 
Cambridge Police Department, 
explained the phony check busi- 
ness. “The hard-pressed indi- 
vidual. who overdraws, inten- 


tionally or otherwise, and the 
people who try other amateur- 
ish tactics are small potatoes — 
maybe 25 percent of the bad 
check market. The boys we are 
after, and the ones that do the 
most harm, are much more soph- 
isticated.’’ Morrison listed the 
four most common type of fraud- 
ulent checks: 


— Carefully printed checks 
drawn on non-existent banks. 

— Legitimate checks with 
imaginary corporate imprints. 

— Real corporate checks stol- 
en from payroll offices and filled 
out with forged signatures. 

— Legitimate US Govern- 
ment checks, stolen from un- 
guarded letter boxes and cashed 
with forged endorsements. 


These more elaborate meth- 
ods are hard to catch. “Basical- 
ly we are dealing with a much 
smarter brand of crook,” Morri- 


son said. “Sure, we use Regis- 
cope pictures — we need all the 
help we can get.” 


“Regiscope takes the bounce 

out of rubber checks.”’ 
—From a Regiscope 
advertisement 


Edward Nassour, a film tech- 
nician in Hollywood,. invented 
the Regiscope in 1957. Initially, 
his model was sold by Radiant 
Inc., the company that makes 
most movie screens, but it didn’t 
do so well. In 1959, Radiant real- 
ized they had no idea how to 
market the machines, so they 
formed a separate company, 
Regiscope of America, which 
handled nothing but Regi- 
scopes. Business started to pick 
up in the early ’60s and the rest 
is history. 

At the executive offices of 
Regiscope of America, I was giv- 
en a tour by William Chmiel, a 


very enthusiastic vice-pres- 
ident. ““Regiscope was first de- 
veloped 18 years go,” he said. 
“Our customers were banks and 
supermarkets at first, but we 
have since branched out and de- 
veloped more elaborate photo 
identification systems that can 
help a wide variety of industries 
with their security problems. 
Take NASA for example — they 
set up a series of checkpoints to 
identify every mechanic who 
works on a particular project. 
When they go by a checkpoint, 
the mechanics put their creden- 
tials on the tray and have their 
pictures taken. And New York 
Telephone. After that suspi- 
cious fire a few years back they 
installed Regiscopes so they 
could keep track of who came 
and went. Regiscopes are great 
for this kind of stuff. When 
something goes wrong, the per- 
son in charge can’t be expected 
to remember all the faces that 
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have passed. With photographic 
identification, however, you 
have something more than just a 
hazy description to give to the 
police. You’ve got a picture.” 
We got up and walked to the 
developing room where I met 
Benjamin Candiotti, who presides 
over everything photographic in 
the operation. “To develop the 
film we thread it on a conveyor 
system through two large tanks 
of chemicals,” he said. “After 
the film goes through the tanks 
and a drying compartment, it is 
wound up on a large reel and 
stored.’’ Candiotti then escorted 
me to the storage room, which is 
lined from floor to ceiling with 
little green boxes. ‘You may not 
believe this,” he said, ‘But there 
are over 20 million photos of peo- 
ple in these files — and we only 
take care of New York City. We 
have 48 regional offices through- 
out the United States, and they 
Continued on page 17 
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Our promise Is simple... 


We'll show you how to take 


































Annie Leibovitz says: 


“Before a shooting I'll look 
through several volumes to 
refresh my mind or to steal 
an idea. I keep one set at 
home, one set at the office, 
and one set in Jann 
Wenner’s house.” 
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LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


invites you to enjoy 


THE CAMERA 


FREE for 10 days 
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* Actual 
book size: 
10%” x 10%" 

* Hard Cover, 
silver-stamped 
black-cioth binding 
* Each book con- 
tains more than 200 
Rages with as many as 
d monochrome and 
color pictures 


This valuable 64-paye pock- | 
et-sized manual contains 
hundreds of tips and ideas 


dozens of charts and tables. | 


better pictures. 


Never before have so many people been turning to photog- 
raphy— both for creative satisfaction and for making a point 
about the world. With your camera, you can capture almost 
everything you can see or feel... from the harmony of nature 
to the clamor of a city... from the people around you to your 


own private perceptions. 


horizons to the limit. 


darkroom creatively. 


coupon. 





These are g the vol 


And the more you know about photography, the further you 
can go. That's why so many have also turned to the LIFE 
Library of Photography—to expand their photographic 


In the LIFE Library of Photography, you'll learn how to 
shoot in color and black and white. In all kinds of weather. 
Indoors and out (even by candlelight!). You'li iearn the tech- 
niques and trade secrets of some of the greatest photographers 
who ever lived... from selecting the right filter to using the 


And the LIFE Library of Photography will guide your eye. .. 
help you see the world in a fresh, exciting way. You'll learn 
what to look for... how to compose your pictures for the effect 
you want... how to capture a mood or convey a message. You'll 
learn how to take pictures that sting with realism or dazzle the 
eye with abstractions only you could create. 

And to show you all the things you can do with your camera, 
the LIFE Library of Photography contains some of the greatest 
photographs ever taken. By examining them, you'll be better 
able to develop your own photographic style. 

But see for yourself how much the LIFE 
Library of Photography can mean to your 
picture-taking...and how much your camera 
can come to mean to you! Let us send you 
the introductory volume, The Camera, to 
examine for 10 days free. Details are on the 








in the LIFE Library of Photography: 


Color, The Print, Light and Film, Photojournalism, The Studio, 
The Great Themes, Photographing Nature, The Art of Photography. 


TTime-LiFe BOOKS 







If | do not choose to 


further obligation 
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Name 





| TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


i | Yes. | would like to examine The Camera. Please send it to me— 
| § together with the illustrated Photographers Handsook—tor 10 
| days free examination and enter my subscription to the LIFE 

Library of Photography. if I decide to keep The Camera, | will pay 


ing and handling. I then will re- 


i 
ceive future volumes in the LIFE Library of Photography series, 
d a volume at a time approximately every other month. Each 


ing and handling andi comes on 
here is no minimum aumber of 


books that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any 


ALSO 
YOURS $7.95 ($8.95 in Canada) plus sh 
when you & 
t hers ship: 
purchase Protogrok is $795 ($8.95 in Canada) plus shi 
THE oie a 10-day free examination basis. 
CAMERA time simply by notifying you. 


eep The Camera and the Photographers 
Handbook, | will return the books within 10 =. my subscription 
for future volumes will be canceled, and I will n 


ot be under any 


BMBO008 


(Please Print) 


for taking and making bet- | Address. . Apt . 
ter pictures. Includes 150 
photographs and drawings. City Sens Zip 
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ZEN AND POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 


Wipe that smile off Buddha's face 


by Joe Novak 

The radio possesses a kind of 
magic in the darkroom. The am- 
ber safelight throbs with its thick 
honey glow, embraces you like a 
dragonfly. There is something 
very old happening here. In the 
tray of developer the image pul- 
ses into life below your finger- 
tips — a silver ghost, vibrant as a 
fish gleaming in the darkness. 
The voice from the little paper 
cone shimmers through the me- 
dium of air, and the surface of 
your skin reaches out to greet it. 
“You are my speee-cial angel 
... You are no longer wading 
upstream against time, but are 
instead pulsing at a nodal point. 
This, then, is what is meant by 
immortality. 

The image projected by your 
enlarger onto the printing paper 
is a kind of analog to memory. It 
is also a map of light, and as you 
dodge the thin shadows you 
create shadows of the clouds that 
are your hands drifting over the 
patchwork landscape of tonal po- 
tentials. As you project a thin 
pencil of light from a dense high- 
light to the spot on the paper 
where it will be recorded, you 


. ta Ss 


Need 


part the clouds ever so slightly. 
And this light that you cause to 
dance over the landscape of 
memory is orchestrated by the 
emotions in very strict time. 
‘Cause if it isn’t, what you end 
up with is mud. 

Stop bath can burn your lungs 
to.a crisp. And that’s no way to 


be immortal. So don’t lean too 
close. The Buddha may be 
everywhere, but if he’s in the 
stop bath, he isn’t smiling. 

It’s in the fixer, or rather over 
it, that you’re going to ferricy- 
anide your prints. -To ferricyan- 
ide is to make light where there 
had existed only gloom. He is 


less to say, a little goes a long way 


laughing. And ferricyanide can 
brighten His teeth. It can also 
burn a hole right through His 
forehead, so watch it! Potas- 
sium ferricyanide is pho- 
tographer’s napalm, and many a 
closet mass-murderer has done 
to his prints what he would real- 
ly like to do to his subjects. 
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theatre camera shop 


your ticket to savings and service 


FREE MOTHER, JUGS & 
SPEED T-SHIRT 


to the first 25 people who just come in and say 
“Nikkormat” 
See Mother, Jugs & Speed starring 
Bill Cosby, Raquel Welch &. Harvey 
Keitel opening May 26th at 











Pi ALLEY 


237 Wash near Gov Ctr 227 6676 














The Easy To Own 
NIKKORMAT FT2 by Nikon 


PHOTOWORKS 


Professional Black and White Services 


eFilm development and proofing 
eCustom enlarging 

eCopying 

ePrints for reproduction or exhibition 
eMurals 

eRUSH service 


Professional Color Services 
eKodachrome and Ektachrome 
eCibachrome® prints from slides and 
transparencies 


Cibachrome® prints have a sharpness, brilliance, and color 
saturation noticeably superior to any type C or type R print. 


For a tull list of our services and prices send us a card or call 617-267-1138 or 
drop by our Boylston Street Gallery 








—755 Boylston Street Boston, Ma. 02116— 





* Center-weighted Metering 
¢ Traditional Quality 
¢ Accepts All Nikon Lenses 


$249°° 


With 50mm F2 Lens and Pouch Case 
Add $10.00 for Black Body 


NIKKORMAT EL 
With 50mm F2 


Nikon Lenses 


24mm F2.8 Auto Nikkor IC 
35mm F2 Auto Nikkor IC 
105mm F3.5 Auto Nikkor IC 
135mm F3.5 Auto Nikkor IC 


55mm F3.5 Micro Nikkor 
43-86 Auto Nikkor Zoom 





$369.95 





$198.95 
$179.95 
$208.95 
$153.95 
$198.95 
$203.95 


HOYA FILTERS 


1810 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE LEXINGTON 
MON-SAT 9-6 
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CASH TALKS during Sun Sale 
3 days only: May 20-21-22 


Bring in your cash for sizzlin prices on all your 
equipment needs, cause 


CASH TALKS 
At Kobrin Photo 


35mm Cameras 


Nikon 
Canon 
Minolta 
Pentax 
Yashica 
Olympus 
Miyama 


New Cameras 


Galvin 

Cambo 

Toyo 

Jinar 

Arca Swiss 
Electronic Strobes 

Binoculars - Opera Glasses 
Enlargers - complete 

darkroom supplies 


Projectors 
Super-8 Cameras 
OHaus Scales 
More-More-More 


Professionals, dedicated to the 
total photographic experience. 


BRIN 


194 Harvard Ave., Alliston, Mass. (At Harvard & Comm. Ave. 
on the MBTA Green Line) Tel. 783-4855 Mon.—Sat. 9-7 








FRIDAY 9-9 _ a 862-2026 











When I was at school I had a 
schizophrenic roommate who 
once lunged at me from across 
the room and attempted to 
strangle me. Why did that mem- 
ory come back just now? 

Potassium ferricyanide is a 
pretty red powder that comes in 
one-pound jars at the camera 
store. You'll also need a cheap 
clear pastic measuring cup, a 
box of Q-Tips, and a couple of 
Japanese bamboo brushes. The 
jar of ferricyanide will last a very 
long time, and if you use it to 
make lemon Kool-Aid, it might 
last forever. What we’re really 
going to do with it is make a kind 
of chicken soup, adding small 
amounts of the stuff to some wa- 
ter in the plastic cup and stir- 
ring until the color looks right. 
Mixing ferricyanide by color is 
the only pure approach. Don’t go 
ripping off an analytical ° bal- 
ance from school for this. The 
true scales are internal. But do it 
in the white light. Since the stuff 
is yellow in solution, its strength 
is difficult to judge by safelight. 

But first cut some notches in 
the rim of the plastic cup to hold 
brushes across the top. The 
brushes you use must not have 
metal ferrules, because the fer- 
ricyanide will react with them 
and stain the prints. When your © 
ferricyanide solution approx- 
imates the color of straw, place it 
next to the fixing bath and turn 
off the white lights. 


Again the radio, and the hea- 
vy, enslaved Flash Gordon Ming 
and the Clay People abandon- 
all-hope Four Seasons flagella- 
ting sound of “‘Rag Doll.” Jesus, 
sometimes it’s just too much. 
You begin to print. If by the time 
you reach the fixer you are un- 
fortunate enough to see in the 
tray an image of a white dog that 
looks more like a dirty old rug, 
you can freshen up his coat by 
brushing it with ferricyanide. 
Begin the process when the print 
has been in the fixer for half the 
total required time. Turn on the 
white lights. While holding the 
print level over the fixing bath, 
gently apply the ferricyanide 
solution to the area of the print 
that you wish to lighten and 
brighten. Use a brush or a Q-Tip 
and an applicator. Just before 
the desired level of bleaching is 
visible, return the print to the 
fixing bath and gently rub the 
area you have just painted. This 
neutralizes the action of the fer- 
ricyanide. 

Use ferricyanide to accen- 
tuate natural highlights. It 
heightens the play of light upon 
hair. It adds sparkle to eyes and 
teeth. It sculpts and defines fa- 
cial planes, and it adds separa- 
tion between darker tones. But 
don't overdo it. When you have 
attained wisdom, you will no 
longer seek out faces to burn. 
Your prints will speak to you. 
“Ferricyanide me,” they” will 
say, ‘“‘but just a little.” 


But every now and then you 
are going to be possessed by a 
vision. A deep, dark wood will vi- 
brate with the eerie glow of a 
UFO. A mysterious person wait- 
ing for a bus will be seen in your 
prints with a nebula over his 
head. The sad fact is, you are go- 
ing to get heavy and preten- 
tious, and your old friend potas- 
sium ferricyanide is going to help 
you do jt. You'll use the stuff to 
cut bold, ridiculous swaths of 
light right where they don’t be- 
long. Maybe Aperture will pub- 
lish the prints. 


I love you, darkroom. My old 
friends are coming to life in the 
developer's shallow, murky 
depths. There are no loud noises, 
no bright lights. Just me and the 
radio and a half-empty bottle of 


booze. And the Buddha. 
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831 washington st. newtonville 
MAMIYA 


KONICA 


QUANTIES LIMITED 





FTBn §6469% 


body only! 


w/50mm F1.8 


229°5 w/50mm F1.4 269° 


Black Camera $10 Extra Case $19.00 extra 


Canon FD Lenses 


Over 50 Canon Lenses In Stock 
Call For Prices 





The Canon S14KI. 
Low light 
lightweight! 


\\NI/ 
Sone 


— 


ZS 
\S 


e XL shooting 
with 5:1 
zoom ratio 

e Built-in macrophotog- 
raphy at wide-angle or 
telephoto settings 

e Incredible compactness 
and light weight 

e Built-in self-timer 

e Unmatched Canon qual- 
ity and ease of use 


Special Purchase 
KONICA 
Autoreflex 
A3 Super 
Special 
A3w/case 
50mm 
F1.7 Lens 





Special purchase 


..  Autoreflex 
=, T3 Split Image 
Focusing 
Screen 


W/Case 
50mm 


95 
279 F1.7 Lens 





MINOLTA 








CHINON 


DON’T BUY A 
SOUND SUPER 8 CAMERA 
WITHOUT CHECKING FOR 

FOUR THINGS. 


Does the camera you're looking at have a good zoom lens, with at 
least 5-to-1 ratio? 

Does it have macro focusing, so you can shoot things close 
enough to touch? 

Does it have built-in interval timer, for time-lapse effects? 

And does it have XL exposure capability, so you can film indoors 
without lights? 

If the answer is yes, then the answer is Chinon. The Chinon 506SM 
XL, to be exact. 

Check out all the other features of the ChinF506SM XL. 

Then check out our competition. 

If you can find a sound Super 8 camera to match the Chinon 
506SM XL, you've found a very good camera indeed. 


Try the camera that whispers. 


, Lhe electronic 
| Minolta XE-7 


For unbelievably smooth, quiet 
and accurate performance you 
have to try this automatic 
35mm SLR camera. For unlim- 
ited versatility, you must see its 
complete system of lenses and 
accessories. 


w/F1.7 50min 349% 
w/F1.4 50mm 374° 


Body 
Only 


289” 





Minolta Rebate Plan 
See us for big lens rebates 
& special offer from Minolta 

on X series cameras 








Super Cambo 


CONTAX |e 2 0 








(2 only) 

Toyo Field 45A 
w/165mm Lens 
(1 only) 


ATS 


With a Minolta Pocket Autopak 250. 
The more flash pictures you shoot, 


« Fully automatic, elec- 
tronic operation. 

* Pocket-size precision 
camera with electronic 
flash. Takes flash pictures 
at much lower cost than with 
flashcubes. 


Minolta Bicentennial Series 
Pocket Autopak 250 


See the complete system at Newtonville 


xeommeompicte $499.95 
$569.95 


Metered Prism Just Arrived 
55, 80, 110, 150, & 200mm Lenses 
In Stock 


NEW PENTAX 


PENTAX KM 
} fied lens 229° 
269** 


w/ 1.4 
PENTAX KX 


50mm lens 
/F1.8 
Bt 269” 


50mm lens 
299°" 


w/F1.4 
50mm Lens 
HONEYWELL 
REBATE PLAN 
Get an Extra $20 from Pentax 
on any “K” Bodies and $20 on 
any “K” non-normal accessory lens bought at 


the same time (limit $100). This rebate is in 
addition to our low price in this ad. 


w/Prism & 
80m complete 














DENTIST & 
NATURE SPECIAL 





NEWTONVILLE STORE POLICY 


1. If a camera purchased from Newtonville re- 
quires warranty repair, we will process the 
repair with no handling charges and provide a 
free loaner camera. 

. Free appraisals given for used equipment. We 
will give you both a trade-in allowance value for 
your camera or lens and a private sale value. 

. Our growing reputation is based on in depth 
service and sound advice 

. We have low prices all year round not just two 
or three times a year. 

. Find out what your trade-in is really worth, get 


Just Arrived 


Pentax “K” 
100m Macro 


Only 


$179.95 


IN STOCK 


409” 


full value at Newtonville Camera 





WE ALWAYS QUOTE PRICES OVER THE PHONE 


STORE HOURS: 
M, W, F — 9-7 T, Th, S — 9-6 


CALL NEWTONVILLE CAMERA 965-1240 
WE BUY, SELL, AND TRADE QUALITY USED EQUIPMENT 





Sharper: Surer. Faster. 


Pick up your portfolio and take a merciless look. If 
you're hitting the mark creatively but not in execution, take 
a look at Canon. 

The good things you've heard about Canon SLR’s are 
true. One of the best things about them is our line of nearly 
forty lenses from fisheye to super-telephoto, including as- 
pherics and our exclusive fluorites. They represent the op- 
tical state-of-the-art. This means they have sharpness and 


contrast and they don't have flare, distortion or annoying ¥ 


aberrations. Mechanically, they can't be topped. 
Our camera bodies are a beautiful blend of form and 
function. They'll help you work surer and. faster because 
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once you've run through the controls, operation is second 
nature. The metering system common to the F-1 and FTb 
measures only the center 12% of the finder area. Consistently. 
No matter what lens is in place. Whether you're into the Zone 
System or shoot from the hip, you'll come to rely on it. 

Best thing is, a Canon is priced within easy reach. 
There's no time like a Bicentennial year to declare your photo- 
graphic sin sa are and picture America with aCanon. Your 

dealer will be happy to show 
you the professional F-1, there- 
markable FTb or one of our 
other fine SLR’s, the electronic 
EF or solid TX. Visit him soon. 


Canon USA, Inc., 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, New York 11040 Canon USA, Inc., 140 Industrial Drive, Elmhurst, Ulinois 60126 
Canon USA, Inc., 123 Paularind Avenue East, Costa Mesa, California 92626 Canon USA, Inc., Bidg. B-2, 1050 Ala Moana Bivd., Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd.. Ontario 








See these local Canon dealers 


for fine service, selection and competitive prices: 


ART SCHOOL ASSOCIATES 


364 Brookline Ave. 
Boston ¢ 566-5448 


BROMFIELD CAMERA 
10 Bromfield St. 
Boston © 426-5230 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 


OF WALTHAM 


6 Crescent St. 
Waltham e 899-5700 


NEW ENGLAND PHOTO 
436 Mass. Ave. 
Arlington ¢ 643-1463 


THEATRE CAMERA 
1810 Mass. Ave. 
Lexington ¢ 861-8205 
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Belmont Photo 
Canon 


eal b 


Your passport to fine photography. 


@ Selective central area spot metering 

© Ali metering information wsible in finder 

@ Shutter speeds trom 1.1 1000sec plus B 

¢ Accepts Canon Auto Tuning CAT system for toolproot aut flash 
© Breech lock tens Mount 

COL Quidh fb aueng im 


With 1.8 Lens 


$214.50 
439 Common St., Belmont 484-0684 














artists, designers & 
photographers 
who can find us 
find us to 

be the lowest priced 
art supply store 
in town. 

find out. 


fa\ 5 4 el @ 5 (010) 8 
ASSOCIATES 


566-5448 





SMITH 


WOLF & SMITH CO. 


SPECIAL SALE 
LIMITED QUANTITIES 


FREE GIFT with any purchase below 





Everything a fine SLR should be. 
u with important pro- 
a fessional feature, Including Can- 
on’s QL system and an 
unexceiled range of accessories 

LIST $406 even a booster meter 
W/F1.8 LENS 





cae’ *214% 
Canon ov, Mw 


110t) = NEW: 
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“nw 


Y 
flash photography 
SPECIAL $99°5 
Ty SALE 
with flash $109.95 
with Canon F2. lens 


187° 
CANON’S OFFICIAL FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
BE ON HAND 


LL CANON 5, MOVIE CAMERAS 
& ACCESSORIES ALSO ON SALE 


We Will Not Be Undersold — No Dealers Please 


A SMITH: 
a WOLF & SMITH CO. 


401 Mass. Ave. (Central Sq.) Cambridge 
Monday-Friday 10:30 to 7 P.M. — Saturday 10:30 to 6 P.M. 
Cash — Master Charge — No Checks Please 

Phone 376-3210 
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WHEN ONE IS 
NOT ENOUGH 


Inside Polaroid Copy Service 


by Joe Novak 

Perhaps the most democratic 
fraternal order in America to- 
day is the Polaroid Club. New 
members for local chapters are 
fervently solicited in the “per- 
sonals” ads found in certain pub- 
lications all over the country. 
Some chapters exclude women 
but many welcome them. What 
do members of “Polaroid Clubs” 
have in common? A love of in- 
stant dirty pictures. When 
you're really involved in your 
photography, sixty seconds can 
seem like forever. Holding a 
Polaroid sandwich in your hand 
like a dead fish can make you 
feel as pathetic as a percolator 
with the dry heaves. Imagine 
then the thrill of release that 
comes when at last the photo- 
grapher begins to strip his little 
masterpiece, slowly from top to 
bottom. For a minute or so, like a 
newborn baby, it is too moist to 
touch. But soon it is fit to be fon- 
dled and slobbered over, and tra- 
ded... . Ah, there’s the rub. You 
only get one. If you want to keep 
your porn and eat it, too, you can 
send it to Polaroid Copy Service 
and take your chances. Maybe. 
And maybe not. 

Polaroid Copy Service is peo- 
ple, Jack. And they’d just as 
soon not print pictures of your 
pubes, thank you. The decrepit 
facility at 750 Main St. in Cam- 
bridge rejects all the porno- 
graphy east of the Mississippi, 
and pornography originating 
west of that river is returned 
trom Polaroid’s West Coast lab. 

‘We run a family business,” 
said Carl Olson, the lab’s mar- 
keting director. “‘We’re basical- 
ly a bunch of uptight New Eng- 
landers. It’s all quite simple. If 
pubic hair shows, it doesn’t get 
copied. Very straightforward. 
And very straight,’ he added, 
smiling. ‘““We don’t want to up- 
set any of these little old ladies. 
That stuff would drive them up 
the wall.” 

I wondered what kind of stuff 
Carl meant, so I put a question 
to him. ‘What do you do with 
transvestite orders?” I asked. 
“We wouldn’t know one if we 
saw it,’ Carl replied. He picked 
up an 8 x 10 of a group of nattily 
attired black dudes. “Are these 
transvestites?”’ he asked. “‘No,”’ I 
answered, and dropped the mat- 
ter. I didn’t give up, however, 
and neither should you. Read on. 

The women about whom Carl 
had voiced concern were busy at 
the cameras. Each camera is a 
push button console loaded with 
long rolls of 70mm Kodak color 
negative material. The Pola- 
color original is inserted in a me- 
tal frame and photographed, 
more or less automatically. All 
cropping and individual color 
correction is done on the nega- 
tive. Later, the automatic print- 
ing machines will run late into 
the night, programed for a stan- 
dard negative. As I watched the 
women hard at work at the con- 
soles, I felt an involuntary 
twinge somewhere deep inside. 
Those cameras might as well 
have been sewing machines. And 
no matter how good the working 
conditions or how fair the wages, 
I'll always marvel at how one can 
endure at production work. 

Last year the Cambridge lab 
processed 600,000 5 x 5 enlarge- 
ments. They handled in excess of 
one-and-a-half million orders. 
Some of those orders were 
beauts. One lady sent in a lock of 
her dog’s hair with a picture of 
the same dog. The original print, 
alas, didn’t show the dog’s true 
Calon. apd. the .lady grequested 


that they match the copy to the 
enclosed hair. One can only be 
grateful that the dog’s eyes were 
the right color in the original. 
Then there was the woman who 
sent in an empty SX-70 film 
pack. She assumed that it con- 
tained the negatives for the 
prints that she kept. Yet an- 
other scatterbrain sent in two 
prints, requesting that the per- 
son in one of the prints be placed 
into the background of the other 


print. But such is the way of life 


company designed and built 
those color printers. Imagine if 
you will a dark and dingy cor- 
ridor. Along the walls are om- 
inous looking sliding doors with 
mumbers on them. Behind the 
doors are little cubicles contain- 
ing machines with illuminated 
pushbuttons and glowing digital 
displays. The rolls of negative 
material that were processed by 
the lab that afternoon are now 
whipping through the mech- 
anical labyrinths of the prin- 


s@wjoH uor 


“.. Suggestive posture, gesture or otherwise” 


for any photo processing lab. 

Polaroid Copy Service cares 
about quality, Jack, and that’s 
no bull. Everyone I spoke with 
there impressed me with the at- 
titude they had about the work. 
Doesn't come cheap. $2.25 for a5 
x 5 and $5.50 for an 8 x 8 ain’t ex- 
actly sweatshop prices. But the 
amount of hand work that goes 
into making an enlargement is 
considerable. Everything from 5 
x 5 inches on up is furnished to 
the customer in an attractive 
mat, and each enlargement is 
spotted by hand, which as far as 
I know is still the only way it can 
be done. Color quality in the 
copies and enlargements is ex- 
ceptional. Sometimes the copies 
look better than the originals. 

Such is the concern of people 
like Pete Carroll. Pete is a tech- 
nical supervisor on the evening 
shift. Long after the women on 
the copy cameras have dragged 
themselves home to start cook- 
ing, Pete haunts the relatively 
quiet floors of the lab checking 
temperature graphs and tinker- 
ing with color printing ma- 
chines. One of his enemies is 
dust. There’s a heli of a lot of it 
in the old building that houses 
the lab» Vacuum air-cleaning de- 
vices abound, sucking them- 
selves to the bone for old Pola- 
roid. The work the lab turns out 
is proof that quality depends 
more on workers’ attitude than 
on the amount of stainless steel 
in the building. 

Those automatic color prin- 
ting machines are something 
else, and are one of the reasons 
for the rigorous security proce- 
dures in effect at Copy Service. 
My camera made the guards 
downstairs very nervous, even 


, though .it. was .a Polaxoid« sBhee«s.« + 


ters. The printer before you now 
has been programed to make 5 x 
5 enlargements. Only those 
negatives on the roll that have a 
special optical signal will pause 
to project onto paper. The ma- 
chine knows how to print the 
customer’s negative to the stan- 
dard of the lab’s negatives. This 
corridor is the mystery and 
charm of the lab. 

Back in the brightly lighted 
portion of the plant once again, I 
got back on the subject of dirty 
pictures. Pete was downright 
cheerful about the subject. 
“We'll do pretty much anything 
that comes along,” he said, and 
it sounded mighty refreshing to 
hear that. “You can’t get too 
tacky about it, what with the 
stuff that’s on magazine covers 
these days. A few years back, 
things were different. But now, 
we find it pretty hard to refuse 
an order.’’ We had wandered in- 
to 4 room where a roll of en- 
largements was undergoing den- 
sitometric testing by a pretty 
young woman. Near the begin- 
ning of the roll was a nude. 
‘Here's a pretty nice one,” Pete 
said, and the young woman 
beamed at us. 

Pete had some work to do and 
he left me to watch the prints 
coming off the paper processing 
machine. This was the moment I 
was really waiting for. Now I was 
going to see the real stuff! Both 
Carl and Pete had mentioned 
that they got a lot of pictures of 
dead folks,-so I kept my eyes 
peeled for the parade of resin- 
coated stiffs. I wasn’t disap- 
pointed. Boxes of people deader 
than old SX-70 batteries seems 
to be a hot photographic subject 
for Polaroid users. There were 
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Available at the following dealers: 


Belmont Photo 
439 Common St. 
Belmont, Ma. 


Benner’s Camera Shop 
826 Main St. 
Brockton, Ma. 


Chelmsford Camera 
20 Boston Rd. 
Chelmsford, Ma. 


Complete Photo Service 
703 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge, Ma. 


Creative Camera 
99 Main St. 
Maynard, Ma. 


Creative Camera 
Nagog Sq. 
Acton, Ma. 


Eliots Camera 
300 Grove 
Braintree, Ma. 


Fallman Camera 
349 Main St. 
Worcester, Ma. 


Harvard Pharmacy 
Harvard Ma. 


W. B. Hunt Co. 
500 Main St. 
Malden, Ma. 


Hunkins, Inc. 
118 Merrimack St. 
Haverhill, Ma. 


Look Photo Service 
2 Elm Sq. 
Andover, Ma. 


M & M Sporting 
35 Main St. 
Plymouth, Ma. 


Needham Camera Shop 
921 Great Plain Ave. 
Needham, Ma. 


New England Photo 
436 Mass. Ave. 
Arlington, Ma. 


Noble’s Camera Shop 
61 South St. 
Hingham, Ma. 


Delano Camera Shop 
Hancock St. 
Quincy, Ma. 


O’Coins Inc. 
239 Mill St. 
Worcester, Ma 


Ortins Photo 
267 Main St. 
Falmouth, Ma. 


Photo Systems, Inc. 
Twin City Mall 
Leominster, Ma. 


Photo Swift, Inc. 
43 Atlantic Ave. 
Marblehead, Ma. 


Pic & Disc Inc. 
27 Central Sq. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Pond’s Camera & Frame 
61 Central St. 
Wellesley, Ma. 


Photo Advantage 
1304 Burlington Mall 
Burlington, Ma. 


RICOH Auto TLS EE. 
If you want a fully automatic SLR for the 
price of most semi-automatics. 


RICOH. Singlex. If you’re breaking in- 
to 35/mm and you want a break. 
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RICOH 500G. Feature for fea- 
ture compares with any  oth- 
er camera in its class. 






Zz RICOH 800 EES. Electronic Shutter 
35/mm Compact Rangefinder Cam- 
era. 







































Sanborn Camera Shop 
207 Union St. 
Lynn, Ma. 


Waltham Camera Shop 
367 Moody St. 
Waltham, Ma. 


Wakefield Color Lab 
466 Main St. 
Wakefield, Ma. 


Seaport Studio 
27 State St. 
Newburyport, Ma. 


Underground Camera 

Boston - Kenmore Sq. 

Cambridge - Harvard Sq. 

Braintree - So. Shore Plaza 
Hanover - Hanover Mall 

Burlington - 242 Middlesex St. 

No. Dartmouth - 317 State Rd. 

Fall River - Fall River Shopping Center 
Norwood - 858 Providence Highway 
Brockton - 434 West St. 

Natick - 154 Worcester St. 


Fitts Photo Shops 

Fitchburg, Ma. - 90 Water St. 
Brockton, Ma. - 531 Pleasant St. 
Framingham, Ma. - Shoppers World 
Chelmsford, Ma. - Chelmsford Mall 
Taunton, Ma. - 2 Washington St. 


Bi-Rite Mdsrs 
South State St. 
Manchester, N.H. 


Durette Photo Co. 
57 Manchester, N.H. 
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MINOLTA 
REBATE 


There's never been a better time 
to buy lenses and the newest electronic 


35mm SLR’s from Minolta. 


Now you can start or add to your Minolta 
35mm SLR system more economically than 
you ever thought possible. Because Minolta 
will rebate a substantial portion of the price 
you pay for equipment bought between April 1 
and July 31, 1976 

The Rebate Plan covers all the 
Rokkor-X and Celtic lenses listed here, plus 
the newest electronic Minolta 35mm SLR 
cameras. These advanced cameras make fine 
photography easier than you ever thought 
possible, because they automatically adjust 
shutter speed for unparalleled exposure 
accuracy. 

The more you buy, the greater your 
rebate. There's no limit to the amount of your 
rebate. The plan gives you four ways to build 
a rebate as you build your Minolta system 
1. Earn a generous rebate when you purchase 
any Rokkor-X or Celtic lens listed here 
2. Earn an even bigger rebate when you pur- 
chase a listed Rokkor-X or Celtic lens in com- 
bination with a Minolta XE-5 35mm SLR with 
standard lens 
3. Earn a still bigger rebate when you pur- 
chase a listed Rokkor-X or Celtic lens in com- 
bination with a Minolta XE-7 35mm SLR with 
standard lens 
4. Earn the biggest rebate of all when you 
purchase a listed Rokkor-X or Celtic lens in 
combination with a Minolta XK 35mm SLR 
with AE Finder and standard lens 

Make your best deal, then take the re- 
bate. What you pay for your Minolta equip- 
mentis up to you and your dealer. The:Minolta 
rebate represents an additional Savings. To 
figure the exact rebate, check the chart for 
the equipment you want to buy. If you pur- 
chase more than one accessory lens and a 
camera, you get the highest camera/lens com- 
bination rebate, plus the rebates for the ad- 
ditional lenses 

How to get your rebate. When you 
purchase your Minolta equipment, you will 
receive a Minolta rebate certificate from your 
dealer. Fillin the appropriate information and 
mail the certificate along with completed war- 
ranty card(s) and dated bill of sale to Minolta 
Your rebate claim must be postmarked by 
August 15, 1976. We'll send you a check 
within 45 days for the rebate due. 

The Minolta Rebate Plan applies 
only to new Minolta equipment purchased 
from an authorized Minolta dealer. Minolta 
Corporation reserves the right to modify or 
discontinue the Minolta Rebate Plan without 
notice. This offer is good only in the United 
States. 

For illustrated literature on Minolta 
products, see your dealer or write Minolta 
Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, 
New Jersey 07446 


Minolta 


Build your rebate as you build your Minolta system. 


ROKKOR-X 
LENSES 


16mm /2.8 
17mm t/4 


| 2immt/2.8 


24mm 1/2.8 
24mm VFC /2.8 
28mm t/2.8 


___ 28mm 1/2.5 


28mm f/2 
35mm 1/2.8 


35mm t/1.8 


50mm Macro 
/3.5 


80-200mm 
Zoom f/4.5 
_85mm £/1.7 
100-500mm 
Zoom f/8 
100mm Bellows 
/4 


100mm Macro 
{/3.5 


| 100mm 1/2.5 


135mm 1/3.5 


| 135mm 1/2.8 


200mm £/4.5 


| 200mm 1/3.5_ 


300mm £/5.6 
300mm t/4.5 


|__ 800mm 1/8 


1600mm f/11 


CELTIC 


LENSES 


28mm t/2.8 
35mm {/2.8 


| 50mm Macro 
1/3.5 


| 100-200mm 


Zoom {/5.6 


135mm 1/35 
_135mm 1/28 z. 
|_200mm 1/4.5 


More camera for your money. 


Rebate 
on lens 
alone 
$ 30 
40 
30 
25 
40 
20 
25 
30 
15 
25 


25 


50 
25 


75 


Rebate on 
lens with 


Rebate on 
lens with 


‘Rebateon 


lens with 
Minolta XK 


Minolta XE-5 Minolta XE-7 with AE finder | 


with 


wit 
Standardlens standard lens 


$ 60 
70 

~ 60 

= 
70 
50 
55 
60 
45 
55 


55 


80 
55 


105 
40 


70 
50 
45 
= 
50 
60 
65 
70 
105 
130 


Rebate on 
lens with 
Minolta XE-5 
with 

standard lens 


“$ 40 
38 
45 


_ 
38 


aes 


me 


$70 
a 

70 
65 
80 
60 
65 
70 


and | 
standai@ lens | 


——4 


es. ee 


65 
65 


90 
65 


115 
50 


80 
. = 
__ 55 
60 
60 
70 
‘75 
80 


Ws 


140. 


Rebate on 
lens with 
Minolta XE-7 


with and } 
standard lens standardiens | 


$ 50 
48 


55 


60 
48 
50 


— SO_ 


75 
125 


60 


90 


aad 


65 


a 


70 
= 
85 
90 


“125 «| 


150 


Rebate on 
lens with 
Minolta XK 


with AE finder | 


$ 60 
58 


65 


70 
58 

60 
60 _ 


COPY 


Continued from page 14 

more corpses than cars rolling off 
the paper processor, and if that 
doesn’t tell you something, well 
... think about it some more. 

There was the expected pro- 
cession of blubbery babies and 
college girls clowning for each 
other in their underwear. There 
was the anticipated shot of a 
couple of naked kids in a big gal- 
vanized bucket of water. All too 
many eweddings and gradua- 
tions, Raggedy Anns and Sting- 
rays. Kids embraced by giant 
rabbits. But there were, hap- 
pily, bishops and queens, Nav- 
ajos and nurds, and a very obese 
Boy Scout wearing twenty-five 
merit badges. There were old la- 
dies who looked to be a hundred 
and six, men posing with dead 
fish, men posing with dead coy- 
otes, men posing with dead deer, 
men posing with live women and 
dead fish (if I'd stayed long 
enough, I’m sure I’d have seen 
that reversed), flash dudes, 
black foxes, and yes ... men 
wearing women’s clothes. So 
there you are, Carl. 

I just happened to be there 
during what one employee called 
the “happy hour’ at Polaroid 
Copy Service. Joe put on his mo- 
torcycle helmet and struck a 
pose that suggested that he was 
really ‘‘Fruitman” and was 
about to splatter himself against 
the far wall. Clarence stood 
proudly in front of one of the pa- 
per processing machines so that I 
might 
him. “That phony Clarence,” 
griped another, ‘““That’s not his 
machine!”’ And as the pretty 
young woman previously men- 
tioned was slaving over her hot 
densitometer she was assaulted 
by another employee who put his 
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Mary Zickel — some call her the “Chief Censor” 


make a photograph of 


a 


arms around her hungrily. I pho- 
tographed that, but the woman 
snatched the print from me and 
ripped it to shreds. 

“Don’t you want me to coat it 
first?” I asked. 

“I'm going to tape all those 
pieces together,”’ the man said. I 
decided it was time to go home. 

The next morning I returned 
to talk with Mary Zickel of the 
Customer Service Department. 
Mary had been referred to by an- 
other employee as the “Chief 
Censor.” Her office walls were 
covered with pictures of leop- 
ards and housecats. They were 
all covered with hair. 

‘Seems to me,” I said to 
Mary, trying to put it as inof- 
fensively as possible, “that there 
really isn’t anything basically 
wrong with pubic hair. Actual- 
ly, I think it’s kinda natural, you 
know. And on the other hand, 
some pictures of people with 
their clothes on can be genuine- 
ly offensive.” 

Mary smiled and assured me 
that she kept on the lookout for 
those kind, also. ‘““There was a 
picture I came across of a group 
of guys making obscene gestures, 
and I didn’t let that one 
through,” she said. Feeling that I 
was back again on square num- 
ber one, I asked her how long the 
Copy Service had been in opera- 
tion. “Well, I've been here six- 
teen years,” she said proudly, 
‘and it was here when I came.” 

She too gave me the feeling 
that she took her job seriously 
and that a quality product was 
important to her. Sensing that I 
was beginning to get in the way, I 
took my leave. Mary presented 
me with a souvenir copy of their 
official Refusal to Cooperate 
statement, which I pass on to 
you. If, when you try to have 
your horny Polaroids copied, you 
get another one, don’t take it too 
hard. Les Krims got one, too. 
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processed it. 





We are returning ... 


... this order to you, and want to explain why we have not 


We prefer not to process pictures in which the pubic area 
of the nude body is discernible and those pictures in which 
the subject, though not completely nude, may appear sug- 
gestive by posture, gesture, or otherwise. 

In addition, nude or semi-nude pictures which we do ac- 
cept for processing will not be reproduced in quantities ex- 
ceeding ten reprints from any given picture. 

If you are due a refund, you will find it enclosed. 
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Continued from page 9 

handle the storage and retrieval 
for their areas. What we have 
stored here are negatives, but 99 
percent of them will never be 
printed. We only print when a 
check bounces and the store re- 
quests what we call a ‘hard 
copy.” ”’ 

There were five such requests 
sitting on Candiotti’s desk. The 
forms gave all the pertinent in- 
formation — the name of the 
check signer, the date the check 
was signed and the sequence 
number. Candiotti picked up the 
first form, reporting that a check 
had bounced at a local depart- 
ment store. He studied the form 
briefly, took a small box of film 
from the wall, and threaded the 
negative into a microfilm rea- 
der. The image on the screen was 
a negative. He advanced the film 
with a power switch until he 
reached the frame whose num- 
ber matched the one on the 
client’s form. Then he checked 
the names to see if they were the 
same and pressed a buttom 
marked “Print.”” The machine 
whirred and produced a posi- 
tive, four-by-five image of the 
check and a photograph of a 
white, middle-aged, heavy-set 
man. The print-out resembled, 
more than anything, a xerox of a 
photograph 

Candiotti explained that the 
print ‘‘is processed by a one-step 
stabilization chemical which 
takes the place of the normal de- 
veloping. process, but the image 
will only last a year. If a print of 
higher fidelity is needed, the 
negative is taken to our dark- 
room and developed in the us- 
ual three-step fashion. The 
whole system is very simple, very 
ingenious.” 

Next, Chmiel took me into a 
conference room where 10 Reg- 
iscope models were lined up 
against a wall. ‘“‘We’ve de- 
veloped identification cameras 
to meet all sorts of specific 
needs. Take this particular mo- 
del,” he said pointing to a taller 
Regiscope with a larger tray. 
“It’s capable of recording large 
documents along with the pho- 
to. Kennedy Airport uses these 
to photograph a person’s face 
along with their passports, air- 
line documents, and checks. 
They use this model down at the 
docks, too. Thousands of dollars 
of merchandise was being car- 
ted away by phonies who would 
drive up with chauffeur outfits 
and Cadillacs, present false 
identification and drive away 
with the goods. Regiscope pre- 
vents this kind of thing from 


happening by providing positive 
identification along with the 
documents.” 

There are those who question 
the legality of Regiscopes, con- 
tending that they violate the 
right to privacy; others believe 
Regiscope prints should not be 
used as evidence in court, but in 
every case that has come up, the 
courts have upheld the right of a 
corporation to take pictures of 
clients and use them as positive 
identification. Moreover, the 
operation is never secret — Reg- 
iscope will not sell to a store that 
plans to hide the camera. “It has 
to be out in the open,” Chmiel 
states. “The customer has to 
know he is being photographed. 
Business is good in the United 
States, and now that the crime 
rate around the world is catch- 
ing up to ours, we’re shipping 
Regiscopes worldwide.” 


No check accepted of any type: 
No personal checks 
No travelers checks 
No rain checks 
No hat checks 
No hip checks 
No body checks 
No rice, corn, or wheat checks 
No bed checks 
—sign in a Cambridge store. 


“Pll tell you when the Regi- 
scope comes in handy,”’ a super- 
market manager said. “‘If a lady 
gets a welfare check, cashes it 
and then claims that it was sto- 
len, we just call her up and tell 
her that we have a picture of her 
cashing the check. That’s usual- 
ly the end of that.” 

A common phenomenon in su- 
permarkets these days is the cus- 
tomer who attempts to cash a 
check, but when informed that 
he must remove his hat and sun- 
glasses for the camera, refuses 
and leaves. Most often, these 
people are regulars whom the po- 
lice would easily recognize. “‘I see 
the same guys over and over on 
those Regiscope pictures,’ one 
police specialist said. ‘‘We just 
call them up, tell them we have a 
picture of them cashing a check, 
and ask them to meet us in 
court.” 

The deterrent factor is so 
strong, in fact, that some super- 
markets don’t even bother to 
load their cameras. One Bos- 
ton supermarket manager said, 
“T just have them in here to scare 
people. Most of the time they’re 
empty, but they still do the job. 
Once a lady came in here and 
started trying to cash a check, 
but when she saw the Regis- 
cope, she turned and ran out. 
Man, she was really running!” 

Everyone is not sold on Regi- 
scopes though. Smaller grocery 
stores seldom use them, fearing 
that regular customers would ob- 


ject, and some larger stores are 
no longer as enthusiastic as they 
once were. ‘“We’re going to dump 
them,” one Purity Supreme se- 
curity official confided. ‘Sure, 
they give you pictures — we got 
lots of pictures — but what good 
do they do you if all the rest of 
the identification is fake and you 
have a portrait of a guy who is 
now in Kansas City?” 
Regiscopes are not quite fool- 
proof, either. A common meth- 
od of sabotaging them, used by 
the sharper check passers, con- 
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sists of literally ‘“gumming up 
the works” — that is, sticking a 
piece of gum on the lens when 
the attendant turns his back. 
This leaves the supermarket 
with a picture of a check and a 
blur. Also, employees some- 
times work in tandem with check 
bouncers. “They keep putting 
their hands all over the checks,” 
one Regiscope official says. “We 
get rolls of film with great pic- 
tures of the check cashers, but 
the important information on 
the checks and identification is 


covered by an employee’s 
thumb.” 

The courtroom is the only 
place most Regiscope pictures 
are exhibited, so the subject, 
when he first sees his image, is 
usually more flustered than flat- 
tered. As one police official said, 
“There’s nothing funnier than 
seeing a check bouncer confron- 
ted in court with his own por- 
trait below a rubber check. 
There’s nothing he can say. Be- 
lieve me, one picture is worth a 
thousand words.” 
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SHOPPING FOR A PHOTO EDUCATION 


Basic steps to creative photography 


by Henry Horenstein 

For most people, part-time 
courses in colleges, adult educa- 
tion centers, and trade schools 
are the best places to study pho- 
tography. Some schools offer 
full-time photographic educa- 
tion, but there is a far greater de- 
mand for courses geared to the 
hobbyist or “serious” amateur. 

In the Boston area, more than 
two dozen places offer some sort 
of part-time photography course 
for adults. The best way to de- 
cide where to go is by asking 
friends. In our camera-ridden 
culture, most people know some- 
one who has taken “a course.” 
Considering the investment 
(anywhere from $25 to $250), you 


should shop around a little. 
Some schools project a 
straightforward, professional at- 
mosphere, while others are ca- 
sual and less directed. Obvious- 
ly, you should choose a place 
where you will feel comfortable. I 
find it difficult to swallow the 
persistent myth that photog- 
raphy, as a fine art, should be 
taught in an excessively “‘free- 
and-easy”’ manner. The effort in- 
volved in learning photography 
requires the same discipline and 
structure as learning. any craft. 
This doesn’t mean compulsory 
attendance and grades, but ra- 
ther an organized class plan and 
usable, clean darkroom space. 
For your, tuition you should ex- 


pect such basic amenities as 
teachers who arrive on time for 
classes and the availability of 
darkroom space. 

Some schools provide dark- 
room facilities and some do not. 
Generally, you want a place with 
a darkroom, though not all cour- 
ses stress darkroom work. Most 
courses require you to have ac- 
cess to a lab outside of class 
time. Schools that offer gen- 
erous chunks of “free” dark- 
room time are generally the most 
desirable. 

The best way to judge a school 
is by visiting it, but looks are of- 
ten deceptive. A school does not 
have to be fancy to do the job. A 
now-defunct school in Cam- 


bridge was well-known for its ex- 
pensive equipment and air-con- 
ditioned building, yet was too 
disorganized to provide basic 
darkroom chemistry for classes. 

When you do visit, plan a time 
when classes are in progress or 
students are working. Go to the 
students and grill them for in- 
formation. Are they satisfied 
with the course? The instruc- 
tor? The school? 

A good test is: Does the school 
provide an environment for pho- 
tographers? Or is it a clearing 
house for a variety of. courses 
that happens to include photog- 
raphy? Exceptions abound, but 
the best courses usually are in 
places that stress or specialize in 
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photography. The students there 
will be more interested and the 
general work output better. 

Some schools offer an open 
house which provides a perfect 
opportunity to check out facil- 
ities, meet instructors, and talk 
to and compare notes with other 
prospective students. 

Class size is important; the 
smaller the class, the more indi- 
vidual the instruction. If a course 
description says “class size lim- 
ited,” ask: limited to what? Gen- 
erally, a class of 10 or fewer is a 
deal; 15 should be the max- 
imum. If the course involves a lot 
of darkroom use, the class should 
never be much larger than the 
number of enlargers available, or 
some people will be hanging 
around, wasting time while wait- 
ing to make prints. 

Tuitions vary a great deal, but 
the base figures mean very dif- 
ferent things. How many hours 
of supervised instruction does 
the tuition include? Is there an 
additional lab fee? Most tui- 
tions include instruction, dark- 
room time, and chemicals; most 
do not include cameras, film, pa- 
per, books, and minor acces- 
sories. Ask for an estimate of ad- 
ditional class costs over and 
above the tuition. 

Instruction is by far the most 
important factor in a course’s 
success. A school may be disor- 
ganized and poorly equipped, 
but if the teacher is good, you 
will still get your money’s worth. 

A good instructor should be a 
practicing photographer but al- 
so a willing teacher. Too many 
photographers consider teach- 
ing a painful way to make a liv- 
ing or merely good opportunity 
to show off. If, in the first class, 
the teacher begins to tell you 
about his or her successes, you 
should probably switch classes. 
Teachers should be concerned 
about student successes, at least 
during class time. 

In general, a good photog- 
raphy teacher should have the 
same qualities as any other 
teacher. He or she should know 
the material, present it in a clear 
and organized way, be patient 
and know when to criticize and 
when to praise a student’s work. 

Again, the best way to choose 
a teacher is from recommenda- 
tions of pastor present students. 
Most schools take pride in their 
staffs, and publish or will pro- 
vide a list of instructors and their 
qualifications. Look for the us- 
ual things such as professional 
experience and educational 
training, but do not give too 
much weight to a teacher’s ac- 
complishments. Good resumes 
do not make good teachers. 

The question “‘What level am I 
at?” is always sensitive. Does 
one year’s experience and “‘ser- 
ious”’ interest qualify you for an 
advanced level course? Lots of 
prospective students think so. 
Part-time photography courses 
are generally taught on three lev- 
els: basic, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced. 

Basic courses cover the use of 
a camera and fundamental dark- 


room technique. Much of the in- 
formation can be learned from 
instruction books or knowledge- 
able friends, but a well-taught 
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Print by John Salazar from the New England School of Photography 


work. Besides, the information is 
straightforward and therefore ea- 
sy to teach. A good student (or 
even a mediocre one) will make 
much visible progress. 

Intermediate courses are in- 
tended as follow-ups to the bas- 
ic course — a combination of fur- 
ther technical information (for 
instance, difficult control tech- 
niques of film exposure and de- 
velopment) and a pretense of 
cultivating some sort of “visual 
awareness’’ (through specific as- 
signments and discussions of the 
work of noteworthy photograph- 
ers). 

Intermediate students are a 
mix of several different levels, 
which does not engender class 
unity. I have taught classes in 
which raw beginners (many who 
refused to admit it) were min- 
gled with serious hobbyists of 10 
years’ standing. Goals, atti- 
tudes and experiences are so var- 
ied that it is difficult to figure 
out how and what to teach at 
this level. 

To be successful, an interme- 
diate course needs a lot of pro- 
duction and participation from 
the students. If you do not pro- 
duce, the class can degenerate 
into meaningless chatter. Take 
the opportunity and initiative to 
grill the teacher for specific tech- 
nical information or reaction to 
your work. 

Intermediate courses can only 
be useful if you are technically 
prepared. Do you feel confident 
about developing film and mak- 
ing prints? If not, take a basic 
course instead. Many people 
jump from the basic-to the in- 
termediate level, but usually you 
are better off working for a while 
with what you have learned. On- 
ly then should you perhaps take 
another course to provide some 
further feedback and motiva- 
tion. 

Advanced courses are usual- 
ly critique- -oriented; students br- 
ing in photographs and the 
teacher and the class try to sug- 
gest alternatives and direction. 
Technical competence at this 
level is assumed. 

The content of advanced cour- 
ses is difficult to define (as well 
as exhausting to teach). In a bas- 
ic course, a student can always 
learn something concrete, like 
how to use a camera or how to 
make a print. But in critiques, a 
lot of verbiage often seems to 
lead nowhere. 

I expect, in fact, that cri- 
tiques often do lead nowhere. If a 
print is technically good, the re- 
maining issue — Is it a good pho- 
tograph? — is elusive. In class- 
room situations, talk is a more 
effective weapon than pictures. 
Too often a “good” photograph 
is made by a secure and outspo- 
ken student, while a “medio- 
cre” photograph is made by an 
insecure and shy student. 

A good advanced owe teach- 
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er must be able to motivate stu- 
dents who feel committed to 
photography and who are often 
very sensitive to criticism. The 
aim should be to raise questions 
rather than lay down the law 
about what is a good photo- 
graph. After all, does anyone 
really have a definitive answer to 
that question? 

Additional courses are avail- 
able in specialized fields such as 
studio, color, photo-silkscreen, 
antique processes, and audio- 
visual. Most teach specific skills 
and require some knowledge of 
basic camera and/or darkroom 
technique. 

The residential photo work- 
shop has gained popularity in re- 
cent years, particularly during 
the summer. These workshops 
are glorified ‘adult camps” 
which provide a_ photographic 
environment, free from worldly 
worries. 

Some workshops provide bas- 
ic, intermediate, advanced and 
specialized courses; others offer 
short-term stints with well- 
known photographrs. The com- 
mittment varies,-as does the cost 
— the usual range is $200 to $400 
per week, including room and 
board. 

In general, workshops are fun 
and good learning experiences. 
They will not turn you into a 
great photographer overnight, 
but they will provide intensive 
instruction and a chance to get 
to know teachers and students. 

The ‘famous photographer” 
workshops provide opportun- 


ities to meet and chat intimate- 
ly with. people who have been 
successful in the field. Vacuous 
hero(ine) worship is common- 
place, but if the photographer is 
a good and responsible teacher 
(and most are), you can learn a 
lot. Here are some photographic 
workshops located within easy 
reach of Boston. 


Apeiron Workshops, c/o Peter 
Schlessinger, Silver Mountain 
Rd., Box 55: Millerton, N.Y., 
12546. 

Essex Photographic Work- 
shop, Conomo Point Road, Es- 
sex, Mass. 01929. 

The Maine Photographic 
Workshops, c/o David Lyman, 
Rockport, Maine, 04856. 
University Film Center (at Am- 
herst, Mass.), Box 275, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 02138. 


No photography course is go- 
ing to make you a photographer; 
only work will do that. Courses 


can offer guidance and support 
but no sure solutions. If you 
can’t make the pictures, you’re 
out of luck. Here are some of the 
places in the greater Boston area 
that teach a lot of part-time (and 
in some cases full-time) photo- 
graphy courses. Visit, talk to 
people involved, write for bro- 
chures, and then decide. 


Art Institute of Boston, 702 
Beacon Street, Boston. 262-1223. 
Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 267-4430. 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 42 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. 547-6789. 

Franklin Institute of Boston, 
41 Berkeley Street, Boston. 423- 
4630. 

Lowell Institute School, Room 
5-118, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. 253- 
4895. 

Massachusetts College of Art, 
364 Brookline Avenue, Boston. 
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731-2340. 

New England School of Art 
and Design, 28 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 536-0383. 

New England School of Pho- 
tography, 537 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 261-1868. 
Project, Inc., 141 Huron Ave- 
nue, Cambridge. 491-0187. 
Prospect Street Photo Co-Op, 
188 Prospect Street, Cam- 
bridge. 354-8299. 

Other places to check include 
continuing education depart- 
ments of colleges and universi- 
ties (such as Boston Architec- 
tural Center, Boston State Col- 
lege, Boston University, Bunker 
Hill Community College, Gra- 
ham Jr. College, and Quincy dr. 
College); camera clubs (most 
towns have one, and the Boston 
Camera Club is one of the lar- 
gest in the country) and local ad- 
ult education centers, YMCAs, 
YWCAs and evening schools 
(most have at least one or two 
course offerings). 
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their personal slides, color stats for lay- 
outs, hardcopy of slides for presenta- 
tions and portfolios, or prints from slides 
as illustrations in contracts, proposals, or 
reports. Copy Cop's Color Copier also 
makes size for size color copies up to 8%” 
x 14” for 75 cents to 50 cents per copy. 
® For Boston's finest value in printing and 
color copying, don't panic. Call the Cops! 
Copy Cop, located at 815 Boylston Street 
across from the Prudential Center. 












































subtractive Technology Inc. 











Film Developed 
Free | 


135mm or 120mm (Vericolor Il or 
Kodacolor Il) film and an order for 
one color contact sheet. 

You will pay for the color contact 
sheet, but the film will be 
developed FREE! 

One Roll per coupon. 


Expiration date: June 31, 1976 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Bring this coupon in to the address | 
| on this ad along with one roll of 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 











335 Newbury Street 
Boston» Massachusetts -«O2115 


Subtractive Technology Inc. is a 
photographic processing laboratory 
dedicated to serving the professional, 
the person who recognizes and 
appreciates the best. High standards 
of quality, quick delivery, and 
competitive prices, applied to a wide 
variety of processes, characterize the 
service STI clients receive. 
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NEW PRODUCTS: LOVE OF LENS 


Something everybody can't afford 


Hardly a day goes by without 
someone asking us, “What’s new 
in photography?” Naively, we 
give them a rundown on the la- 
test gallery show on Newbury 
Street or tell them that the la- 
test Ansel Adams retrospective 
has just hit the bookstores. 

But that’s not what they want 
to hear. When people ask what’s 
new in photography, they’re 
talking about chrome and glass 
and gadgets. Well, we couldn't 
have photography without 
equipment: and we can’t have 
equipment without equipment 
fiends. So here’s our latest list of 
new things to hang around your 
neck. Enjoy. Just remember to 
show us your prints sometime. 


From Nikon 

The 28 to 45mm, f. 4.5 Zoom 
Nikkor. Possibly one of the most 
practical zoom products ever to 
hit the marketplace. The high- 
end (45mm) sufficently approx- 
imates normal lens perspective 
to eliminate the need for a pho- 
tographer to carry his 50, and 28 
mm is about as wide as most of 
us need for everyday shooting. 


However, this lens is at least two 
stops slower than any of the 
wide-angle lenses currently sold 
by Nikon. In addition, the new 
28 to 45mm Nikkor Zoom has a 
minimum focusing distance of 
two feet — again, considerably 
longer than their non-zoom 
wides. Still, the lens is a lot of 
convenience for $650 — provi- 
ded you do most of your shoot- 
ing outside or with electronic 
flash. 


From Honeywell 

The Pentax Spotmeter V. This 
gun-shaped spot reading light 
meter from Honeywell is de- 
signed for maximum conven- 
ience. It will give readings over a 
light intensity range of EV 1 to 
EV 19 at ASA 100 covering one 
degree of arc at the center of its 
17 x 12 degree eye level 1.5 x 
magnification, right-reading im- 
age, pentaprism finder. In hu- 
man terms, this means you can 
take a reading from a pack of cig- 
arettes at 20 feet. 

The Spotmeter V comes witha 
single lighted scale calibrated for 
film speeds between ASA 6 and 
6400, f. stops at 1/3 stop incre- 








Invest in a Leica CL, the 
finest compact camera 
in the world. 





ments between f. 1 and f. 128 and 
shutter speeds between 1/4000 
second and four minutes. The 
unit's needle read-out mechan- 
ism is activated by a trigger re- 
lease and is designed to stop 
dead, without indecisive drift- 
ing, when the reading is regis- 
tered. 

The meter measures light with 

a silicon photo diode cell and is 
powered by three E-76 type 1.5 V 
batteries. 
Special Pentax Viewing 
Screens. For years photograph- 
ers have been gumming up their 
groundglass with pieces of elec- 
trical tape, trying to mask 
square or other specialized im- 
age areas onto the 35mm for- 
mat. 

Well, if you use a Pentax SLR 
with the interchangable ground- 
glass option you can forget about 
the improvising. Honeywell is 
now selling a 35mm format view- 
ing screen with light crop mar- 
kings that define an 8 x 10 (4.x 5) 
inch format already in place. 
They call it the Ideal Format 
Viewfinder. Of course, you'll 
still get a full frame 35mm nega- 
tive, but part of it will be com- 
posed perfectly for 8 x 10 en- 
largements. 

If that isn’t specialized enough 
for you, the Honeywell people 
are also offering a viewing screen 
with an accurately proportioned 
television screen marked in its 
center. The TV Viewfinder 


composing slides for use on TV 
news programs. 

Automatic Focusing. Don’t get 
excited. The first Auto-Focus 
35mm Pentax is still on the 


Frame is said to be ideal for. 


drawing boards, but Honeywell 
has announced what they call a 
major breakthrough in auto-fo- 
cus technology. Press informa- 
tion concerning the invention is 
vague; all we know is that the 
Honeywell innovation “‘works on 
electronic and optical prin- 
ciples,” which dispels any sus- 
picions that auto-focus mechan- 
isms will be sound-activated and 
gasoline-powered. 

Anyway, Honeywell says the 
system can be adapted to work 
in any SLR camera. It probably 
won't be too long before some- 
body comes out with a camera 
that does everything for the pho- 
tographer but compose. 


From Braun 

The Braun Professional F900 
and RL915 Electronic Flash 
Units. Judging from the spe- 
cifications, the people at Braun 
have outdone themselves with 
these two new professional elec- 
tronic flash models. The Braun 
units boast a guide number of 
103 (at ASA 25), and deliver 155 
watts of power. The units have 
an automatic exposure range of 
36 feet and are said to recycle as 
rapidly as .25 to 3.5 seconds at 
close range. The units’ light an- 
gle covers 90 degrees, which is 
enough to fill the frame for a shot 
with a 21mm lens. 

The F900 and the RL915 can 
be used with the Braun Vario- 
Control External Sensor — a de- 
vice that allows the photograph- 
er to couple as many as three ad- 
ditional flash heads to the pri- 
mary electronic flash unit for 
automatic flash exposure con- 
trol. 





OLYMPUS OM-1-MD CAMERAS 


SPECIAL PURCHASER 





FREE GIFT WITH ANY PURCHASE 





World's top rated, smallest, lightest weight, single 


The F900 model has a sugges- 
ted retail price of $349.95, which 
includes the cost of a recharge- 
able nickel-cadmium battery 
pack. The RL915 is priced at 
$249.95 and is powered by a 510V 
powerpack. 


From Minolta 

The XK Motor Drive Camera 
and AE-S Finder. The Minolta 
Corporation has designed and 
marketed the first 35mm cam- 
era that is engineered to accom- 
modate both motor-driven film 
advance and automatically mon- 
itored silicon-cell thru-the-lens 
exposure control. The Minolta 
automatic exposure system lets 
you set your own f. stop and then 
adjusts the speed of the cam- 
era’s horizontal, focal-plane, ti- 
tanium curtain shutter in step- 
less increments between 16 
seconds and 1/2000 second. 
(manual exposure control is op- 
tional.) Shutter speeds are ad- 
justed in response to readings 
from the camera’s thru-the-lens 
metering system and the shut- 
ter mechanism controlled by a 
solid-state electronic circuit. 

The problem of using such an 
automatic exposure control sys- 
tem with a motor drive is one of 
speed and coordination. In low 
light situations there is a danger 
that the camera will automat- 
ically set an exposure that is lon- 
ger than the time allowed by the 
motor-drive advance. The Min- 
olta people have solved this 
problem by designing a system 
that delays the motor driven film 
and shutter advance as the ex- 
posures grow longer and speeds it 
up when exposures become shor- 
ter. The Minolta XK Motor 
Drive can drag film across the fo- 
cal plane at rates of 1, 2, 3 and 

5 frames per second, and can 
no set to operate in either single 
frame or continuous-burst 
modes. 

This system is complemented 
by Minolta’s improved meter- 
ing view-finder — the AE-S Fin- 
der, which uses a silicon photo- 
cell to take accurate center- 


lens, reflex camera, with 
interchangeable lenses & 
motor drive available. 
ideal for back packers & 
people on the go. 


~ SALE $249°% 
—-OLYMPUS LENSES- 


List 
$279.95 
219.95 
169.95 
269.95 
219.95 
189.95 


weighted readings fast enough to 
keep up with the motor drive. 
The Minolta 110 Zoom SLR. 
One of the world’s more sophis- 
ticated snapshot-camera format 
cameras, this one accepts reg- 
ular 110 type film cartridges, but 
unlike simpler small format de- 
vices it features automatic aper- 
ture-priority exposure control, 
thru-the-lens viewing and a 
built-in 25 to 50mm, f. 4.5 zoom 
lens. 

As if all that wasn’t enough, 
the camera has LED displays in 
the view finder to signal the pho- 
tographer that his pre-set f. stop 
is either too fast or too slow for 
the automatic shutter speed 
range (10 to 1/1000 sec. depen- 
ding on aperture) to accommo- 
date at any given f. stop. 

The Minolta 110 Zoom SLR 
measures 5.3 x 2.9 x 1.1 inches 
and weighs 15.1 ounces. 


The Leica CL is the finest precision compact 
rangefinder camera available today at any price. 

It is also the only compact rangefinder with 
interchangeable lenses, and with through-the- 
lens metering. 

The new CL weighs less than half, and is 
about half the size of an ordinary 35mm camera. 

It is in every way a Leica, with extraordinary 
quality and precision engineering. 

The CL shares another feature with every 
Leica ever built: its ability to hold value better 
than any other camera. Because it is small, the 
— CL is a great take-me-along camera. 

ecause it is a Leica, the CL can 
take superb photos. And it can e be yo ray ry 
ano be & creat vesarnaré. } ALL VIVITAR LENSES & EQUIPMENT ALSO ON SALE 


Come in for a demonstration. = -VIVIT AR STROBES- 
#213 #283 


LIST*89" LIST®119* 


uO)” ell" 


OLYMPUS FACTORY MAN ON HAND 


SMITH 


WOLF & SMITH CO. 
401 Mass. pa (Santali Sa. ) emnnride 
Monday-Friday 10:30 to 7 P.M. — Saturday 10:30 to 6 P.M. 
Cash — Master Charge — No.Checks Please 
Phone 876-3210 


with 50mm £1.8 lens 
LIST $400 





Sale 
$179.95 
136.95 
109.95 
179.95 
136.95 
119.95 
159.95 
234.95 


24MM 2.8 
28MM 3.5 
35MM 2.8 
50MM MACRO 
100MM 2.8 
135MM 3.5 
135MM 2.8 249.95 





A great camera can be a great investment. From Ponder & Best, Inc. 


The Olympus OM-2. A com- 
panion to the well-known Olym- 
pus OM-1 camera. This is an- 
other fully automatic exposure- 
controlled camera with a man- 
ual override option. The OM-2 
features a unique SBC (Silicon 
Blue Cell) metering circuit 
which takes readings of light re- 
flected from the film surface dur- 
ing exposure and readjusts the 
automatically controlled shut- 
ter even if the light level chan- 
ges during exposure. 

The OM-2 incorporates all the 
noise reducing engineering fea- 
tures that were designed into the 
OM-1 and the same 30 percent 
larger viewfinder screen. Sug- 
gested list price for the OM-2 is 
$499.95 (body only). 


GUARANTEED BEST PRICES 
IN TOWN 


GENEROUS TRADE-INS 














E. PHILIP LEVINE, INC. 
120 Tremont St., Room 312 
Boston 357-5617 


NO DEAL 



















































































KODAK 


Continued from page 4 

from the innocent question of a 
little girl, but from the dream of 
accommodating the vast poten- 
tial market for cameras. Never- 
theless, Kodak’s recent accom- 
plishments have invited com- 
parison to the existing Polaroid 
lines. Rumors of bigger pictures, 
film to produce a color negative, 
and smaller cameras heightened 
speculation in the weeks before 
the official announcement. 


When the EK cameras were 
unveiled and the first public ex- 
posures made last month in New 
York the real nature of the com- 
parison was made evident just 


by the way the picture was ejec-: 


ted from the camera. Kodak’s in- 
stant photography cameras 
would be compared with Pol- 
aroid’s SX-70 system. 

The first surprise was the size 
of the Kodak camera. It is larger 
and heavier than any of the Pol- 
aroid models. The EK4’s and 
EK6’s solid non-folding bodies 
place the Kodaks in competi- 
tion with Polaroid’s newly mar- 
keted PRONTO! for SX-70 film. 


The EK6 (which carries a list 
price of $69.50, comparable to 
the $66 PRONTO! price) ejects 
the print via a motor drive when 
the shutter button is released. 
The less expensive EK4 ($53.50) 
has a hand crank on its side for 
ejecting the picture manually. 
All Polaroid SX-70 cameras 
come with motor driven print 
ejection systems. Otherwise, the 
Kodak and Polaroid cameras are 
the same in terms of their cap- 
abilities. Both Kodak models 
have electronically controlled 
automatic exposure systems for 
available light or flash pictures 
and a red warning light that 
comes on when there is not 
enough light for a proper expo- 
sure. The light signals the pho- 
tographer to install one of the 
special eight-shot~Flipflash un- 
its — and the light comes on at 
the slightest provocation. The 
Kodak instants are not much 
good for shooting on dark days or 
in the shade. EK users are con- 
signed to the “wait for a bright 
day and put the sun over your 
right shoulder’? school of pho- 
tography. 

Focusing is always a major 
stumbling block for the novice. 
Kodak devised a unique “‘zoom- 
ing circle’ — a red ring that can 
be seen in the viewfinder. The 
ring’s diameter increases and de- 
creases as you move the focus- 
ing slide. The idea is to place the 
ring around the head of the sub- 
ject to estimate the proper fo- 
cusing distance. The device is 
somewhat confusing when ap- 
plied to subjects with Afros or 
hats or to snaps of Mount Rush- 
more. There is a zone focusing 
scale printed on the Kodak cam- 
era’s lens bezel for focusing 
group pictures and landscapes. 
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ROLLER GEARS 


The inner.workings of the Kodak instant cameras 


The EK cameras have longer fo- 
cal length lenses (137mm) than 
most amateur cameras, which 
eliminates apparent distorting in 
portraits and may help the snap- 
shooter to get larger images in 
his picture. The portrait type 
lens, the zooming circle and the 
warning light are designed to 
guide the snapshooter into the 
most foolproof situation for the 
best picture of his favorite sub- 
ject — people. 

Those people are going to 
judge the system by the finished 
picture, and again Kodak has 
drawn upon their experience 
with the American snapshooter 
and given their instant prints the 
same textured Satinluxe finish 
that customers are used to see- 
ing on prints from the drug- 
store. The surface texture not 
only hides any fingerprints that 
may have been smudged on 
when the print was pulled from 
the camera, but adds a non-re- 
flective softness to the print’s 


visual properties and disguises 
any slight misjudgment in fo- 
cus. The Kodak film’s rectan- 
gular format makes it easier for 
the photographer to compose: a 
shot of a standing figure (al- 
though shooting with the EK 
cameras turned sideways is a bit 
awkward) than with the square 
SX-70 format. 

In general, Kodak’s instant 
system is going to produce pleas- 
ing image results for millions of 
picture takers. The colors that 
emerge from the initially white 
surface of the PR-10 film are 
brilliant and saturated, but still 
able to render subtle hues and 
reasonably accurate skin-tones. 
The absence of solid blacks in 
the fully developed PR-10 prints 
further decreases the apparent 
contrast and contributes to the 
overall soft quality of the pic- 
tures. Kodak’s electronic expo- 
sure system and the PR-10 film’s 
inherent capacity for yielding 
beautiful colors can be defeated 


by one uncontrollable factor — 
the temperature at which the 
print is allowed to develop. The 
instructions packed with the Ko- 
dak film state that the reason- 
able range for acceptable results 
is 60 degrees to 90 degrees, which 
is reasonably limiting. A print 
developed in the cold may ap- 
pear too light. The colors will be 
washed out. Pictures developed 
at high temperatures may ap- 
pear dark with an overall blue 
cast. Without doubt, Kodak will 
continue to refine its instant 
print film to further perfect its 
system. 

Walter A. Fallon, president of 
Eastman Kodak, has said: “‘Ko- 
dak’s commitment to instant 
photography rests squarely on 
|this] philosophy . . . to serve the 
picture-taker’s need for the wi- 
dest possible freedom of choice 
in taking the kind of picture he 
or she wants, when it is wan- 
ted.” 

Kodak seems to be concentra- 
ting its efforts toward cultiva- 
ting its largest market — the 
snapshooters — and, in fact, the 
EK instant systems seem to be 
limited to that market at the 
present time. However, Kodak 
has made offers to other. com- 
panies in the photo industry to 
license them to create camera 
systems for the Kodak process. 

Whatever innovations do ap- 
pear will be compared to the 
existing Polaroid process and 
cameras. Prints from Polaroid’s 
biggest selling product — SX-70 
film — are slightly larger in area 
than the PR-10 prints. While 
Kodak has opted for soft-look- 
ing color snaps with textured 
surfaces, Polaroid has just in- 
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troduced its newest version of 
SX-70 material, which has a less 
reflective surface and greater 
color saturation in most hues 
than earlier Polaroid products, 
In addition, Dr. Land’s new film 
boasts a working temperature 
range that exceeds Kodak’s by 
approximately 20 degrees. 

The EK model cameras are up 
against some stiff competition as 
well. Polaroid’s PRONTO! has a 
more sophisticated electronic 
system that offers greater ver- 
satility in lower light conditions 
and at closer distances. The 
more expensive SX-70 camera it- 
self focuses closer and can com- 
pute exposures automatically up 
to 14 seconds. 

Eastman Kodak is a name 
long associated with high stan- 
dards of photography and that 
company’s vast marketing or- 
ganization can only expand the 
instant field. It is hard to pre- 
dict where instant photography 
will be in 10 years — or even five. 
The competitive instant era is 
here. 

Dr. Land, who began it all 
when he answered his daught- 
er’s question, has said: “Over the 
vears I have learned that every 
significant invention has several 
characteristics. By definition it 
must be startling, unexpected 
and must come to a world that is 
not prepared for it... . It is the 
duty of the inventor to build a 
new Gestalt and to quietly sub- 
stitute that Gestalt for the old 
one in the framework of society. 
And when he does, his invention 
calmly and equitably becomes a 
part of everyday life and no one 
can understand why it wasn’t al- 
ways there.” 














artists, designers & 
photographers 
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be the lowest priced 
art supply store 
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original prints available by: 


Berenice Abbott 
Ansel Adams 

Julia Margaret Cameron 
Imogen Cunningham 
Judy Dater 

Donald Dietz 

Chris Enos 

Abe Frajndlich 

W. H. Jackson 

Sean Kernan 
George Krause 
Constantine Manos 
Arnold Newman 
Rosamond Purcell 
Eugene Richards 
Jay Seeley 

James Van Derzee 
Jack Welpott 

Minor White 
Stephen G. Williams 








gallery of photography 


Dealing in vintage and contemporary photographs 
extensive selection of photographic books, posters and postcards 





35 lansdowne street boston massachusetts 02215 


Gallery hours are Monday through Friday 9-6; Saturday 11-3 


Jack Welpott 


(617) 262 5725 

















ESSEX PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOP 


Since June of 1975, our purpose has been to create space for people whose intention it is 
to work in photography within a supportive environment. The workshop functions on a 
month to month basis. At the beginning of every month, each person determines their goals 
and the means of working towards them. Stephen Gersh, Nubar Alexanian and a supportive 
staff assist each person individually and collectively in fulfilling these goals. The workshop 
provides space for resident and non-resident members. Ten people work together to create an 
experience of excitement, discovery and understanding of photography and its relationship 


to their own lives. 


We are excited about our summer program 1976, since it will support our original goals 
and expand our experience in photography. The six photographers we have invited to par- 
ticipate in the workshop have the background, energy and committment to provide a special 
educational opportunity with a diversity of points of view. 


In conjunction with Goddard College, Essex Photographic Workshop also offers a non- 
resident graduate program leading to a M.A. degree in photography. Students work out of 
the workshop, the staff of which serves as field faculty advisers. 


Garry Winogrand 
June 21 thru 26 


Jim Harrison 
July 5 thru 10 


George DeWolfe 
July 19 thru 24 


Conomo Pt. Road, Essex Ma, 01929 Tel. (617) 768-7463/7395/6870 


Chris Enos 


August 9 thru 14 
August 16 thru 21 


Charles Harbutt 
Sept. 7 thru 12 


Judy Dater 
October 7 thru 10 
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CHECK OUR PRICES 


COLORTEK IS 

Boston's fastest growing pro- 
fessional color lab. Its goal, 
since it was founded 6 years 
ago, is to provide quality film 
processing and enlarge- 
ments at reasonable prices. 


We use the most up-to-date 
equipment and processes, 
but more important is the in- 
terest we. take in completing 
every order, large or small. 


OUR SERVICES 

range from processing a 

single sheet of film to mak- 

ing color enlargements by 
the hundreds. These in- 
clude: 

e Ektachrome & Vericolor 
sheet & roll film process- 
ing 

¢ Color enlargements in any 
size up to 24” long 

eDuplicate slides, copies & 
print mounting 

e Custom B&W developing, 
proofs & enlargements 


GET OUR PRICE LIST 
by writing, calling 267-6503, 
or stop by the lab anytime 
Monday through Friday from 
8:30 till 5:30. Whether you 
are a professional photo- 
grapher, or a serious or cas- 
ual amateur, we will be glad 
to help you in any way we 
can. 


YOUR PATRONAGE IS 
APPRECIATED 


John D. Barr 
Edward B. Cushing 





Virginia A. Pakradooni 


SNAPS 


Continued from page 3 

ing the technical simplicity of 
the medium for the user as well 
as the enormous volume in- 
volved, Peter Pollock in his Pic- 
torial History of Photography de- 
clared that the snapshot was 
“the first worldwide folk art.” 

The interesting thing about 
this particular medium is that it 
is not a visual art form at all. 
The snapshot is actually a per- 
forming art, like theater. Its 
message is well over 99 percent 
literal and well under one per- 
cent visual. 

A friend once told me about a 
middle-aged tourist couple he 
saw in Disneyland. The hus- 
band was lining up his next snap 
in the viewfinder of his Insta- 
matic when his wife called out, 
“No, Henry. Not there! The sign 
says you are supposed to shoot it 
from here,” pointing out the yel- 
low footprints painted on the 
walk and the sign which read, 
“Kodak Picture Spot No. 17.” 
You see, the photographer’s 
function as regards the snapshot 
is to produce a completely naive 
and “artless” record of the event. 
It is the subject who performs 
the art, presenting himself to the 
camera on his own terms. Rarer 
than a real-life Kodachrome sun- 
set is the snapshot in which the 
subject/performer is not look- 


ing, full-face, into-the camera’s 
lens. 

Candid photography is not the 
snapshooter’s forte. The fact 
that everyone save professional 
models and’ megalomaniacs 
hates to have his picture taken 
actually sets and limits the style 
of snapshot photography. Every- 
one hates it, but they do it. So 
accepted is the snapshot con- 
cept that unwilling subjects 
across the country are con- 
vinced through guilt or by the 
overpowering validity of the art 
form to participate. First they 
resist; then they comply with a 
vengeance. Which is where we 
get all those inexplicable por- 
traits in which the comeliest of 
our friends look like finalists in a 
national gurning contest. The 
most modest among us become 
nudists. Dullards dabble in new 
horizons of conceptual art. Peo- 
ple eat telephone. receivers, wear 
furniture, pose beside bill- 
boards. People will do things for 
the camera that they would 
never do just for another human 
being. The world is a stage and 
the snapshot photographer 
merely an officiating audience. 
Ask any photofinisher about 
what the average American 
snapshooter considers death- 
less. The decisive moment gives 
way to total contrivance. Mo- 
ments are frozen in time, to be 
sure, but real-life moments are 
simply not sufficiently interest- 
ing to catch the snapshooter’s 
eye. 
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New York Prices 
Come To Bridgewater 


Shop around first — Then buy 
at hard-to- beat Low, Low, Prices! 


A few reasons to shop at Pic & Disc 


eBrand Names ¢ Low, Low Prices 
eService after the sale 


e No high Pressure Selling 
e Highly qualified Sales Heip 


All Because We Want You To Come Back! 


Largest supplier of darkroom equipment in 
New England « Passport photos 


— Photography Workshop — Camera Rentals 


Pic&Disc = 
27 Central Square 3 


Bridgewater Center 


697-2229 


Open Mon., Tues., Sat. 10-6 
ae Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10-9 
Join the thousands of satisfied customers” 
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Of course, the ultimate proof 
of this entire concept of unin- 
volved snapshot photography 
comes when. Dad puts his cam- 
era on a tripod, sets the self-tim- 
er and runs around his family to 
get into the picture. Then the re- 
lationship is purely one of ma- 
chine and subjects, with only the 
sound of the timing spring dis- 
turbing the space between the 
glassy stares. 

The net effect of this inces- 
sant mechanical recording of a 
narrow spectrum of human ac- 
tivities is a vacuous portrait of 
America — of more interest to 
anthropologists than to art his- 
torians. The principal difficulty 
lies in the fact that the People — 
that is, the majority of the pic- 
ture-taking public — never man- 
age to increase their quotient of 
visual sophistication. An ama- 
teur snapshot made in 1976 con- 
tains the same information and 
follows from the same naive ap- 
proach as the archival snaps that 
George Eastman took of his 
trans-Atlantic voyage in 1890. 

This timeless, artless simplic- 
ity has, over the years, defined a 
“snapshot esthetic’”’ which has 
been adopted and aped by many 
excellent visual artists who seek 
to evoke the same sense of ro- 
mance and nostalgia in the pub- 
lic viewer that comes with Aunt 
Mildred’s family album. 

Two contemporary photo- 
graphers, Linda Connor and 
Nancy Rexroth, produce warm- 
ly tinted prints of both ordinary 
and extraordinary subject. mat- 
ter. Their pictures all suffer from 
intentional 
other soft focus devices. (Of the 
aforementioned billions of snap- 
shots processed last year, more 
than you would like to believe 
were out of focus.) Rexroth even 
uses a $.69 Diana camera for her 
work, adding the inherent mis- 
erable optics of that device to her 
personal bag of manipulations. 

Mark Cohen, who runs a com- 
mercial studio in Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., when he is not hanging a 
show in the Museum of Modern 
Art, uses the classic snapshot de- 
vice of cutting off the heads of 


| his subjects (in the frame, of 


course) in an attempt to height- 
en the drama of his composition 
and allow his viewer to see past 


camera-shake and . 


the subjects’ faces and into other 
parts of their lives. 

A good many other artists ac- 
tually produce true snapshots, 
not just look-alikes, which are 
accepted icons in the sacred 
halls of Art. Lartigue, Emmet 
Gowin and Lee Friedlander 
would qualify for this category, 
as would the more conceptually 
oriented Ed Ruscha and Chris 
Burdon, who use photographs to 
document the real art process. In 
Burdon’s case the art process in- 
volves falling off ladders, shoot- 
ing at airplanes in California, 
trying to be run over by a car and 
asking someone to shoot him. 
You may be familiar with some 
of Burdon’s escapades, but we’ll 
bet you didn’t attend their 
enactment. You just saw the 
photographs. Maybe you missed 
your cousin’s wedding too. The 
same theory apples. 

Perhaps the finest example in 
contemporary art of what the 
snapshot is nct can be found in 
the work of Garry Winogrand 
(Women Are Beautiful) — an- 
other favorite of the high priests 
at New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Winogrand’s negatives 
sare shot from the hip (literally), 
with all the attendant flaws of 
the amateur’s work — indistinct 
ideas, little attention to detail, 
peculiar positioning of subject. 
Yet, though his prints look like 
snapshots, Winogrand’s choice 
of subject matter and deliberate 
construction of the images cost 
them the necessary freedom of 
vision. They are artfully con- 
trived. They fail as snapshots 
simply because there is too much 
of the photographer in the pic- 
ture. 

There is a quality of the ar- 
cane about snapshots. They car- 
ry eerie messages — not stated, 
but assumed from the medium’s 
structure. Their very spontan- 
eity excludes manipulation by 
the aftist. Their anonymity is as- 
sured by their presentation as 
part of a scrapbook or a family 
album — less a part of an indi- 
vidual’s production than needle- 
point or a painting-by-the-num- 
bers. 

As a completely non-analyt- 
ical medium, the snapshot de- 
fies analysis. Count it among the 
sweet mysteries of life. 
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Get peak picture-taking 


We're offering you up to $100 on any 
model in our NEW line of Pentax cameras 
and lenses before May 31, 1976. That’s right 
— up to $100 off. Why? Because if you’re 
ready to buy, we think you should strongly 
consider any one of the K models. They 
have been designed for peak picture taking 
performance. Our feature combination has 
been refined to give you the most 
desirable features of the top brands 
selling today: sure-grip, quick-change 
bayonet-mount lenses; super accurate 
through-the-lens metering; 
and optically crisp Pentax 

super-multi-coated , ft 
lenses, just tonamea OSS: % a al 
few. In fact, there’s _ ee. 
too many great 
things 
happening 


Honeywell dealer today. 
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May 31, 1976. 


tographic 


performance from Pentax . . . and save! 


with these cameras to list! See them at your 


June 1, 1976 Is Too Late! To get the re- 
bate, just buy a Pentax K2, KX, or KM 35mm 
SLR before the deadline. This gives you a 
$20 rebate to start with. Then, you can buy 
up to four SMC Pentax accessory lenses, 

a and we'll give you a $20 
rebate on each. So, if you 
buy aK camera, and four 

lenses, you get back a 

cool $100 check from 
Honeywell. 

That is a real deal. 


Take this ad to your 
Honeywell Photo 
dealer soon for 
complete 
details. How 
about your 


next free 


lunch hour? 


Offer good in 
U.S.A. only, 


Feb. 1 thru 
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Registration for our two year full time program | Our summer day and evening workshops 
of professional photography is now open. begin the week of June 7 in 
—Two year majors in: Basic Photography 
Commercial illustration Intermediate | : 
Graphics Printing & Exposure 
Acie. Vicia Creative 
Creative Craft Studio 
Photo-journalism Silk Screen-Ex perimental 
Technical Color Color 
Commercial Color 
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—Approved for Veterans Training —60% of our day students are 
college graduates or transfers. 


—76% of our last two year’s graduates 


are currently employed in photography 
throughout the U.S. and abroad. 





Gallery One & Two at NESoP is currently 
ie ee our day students’ photographs, silkscreens 
and graphics — through June 15. 











Visit us or write for our day & evening catalogs: 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


537B Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 ¢ Tel. (617) 261-1868 





